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Automation has passed successfully the tests of production in a good 
number of industries, and may hold the key to success for many other 
enterprises. In viewing the present trend, there seems little doubt that this 
newest concept will be implemented still farther. 

It has limitations, of course, in certain production processes, but the biggest 
problems seem to be of a social nature. These are varied and complicated, 
but one that stands out is the fear of many employees that automation means 
the loss of jobs. Much of this fear stems from not understanding the need 
to stay ahead of competition . . . the only sure way of guaranteeing jobs... 
and the part automation plays in the total scheme. Rather than seeing auto- 
mation as a way to real job security, they view it as a threat. 

The individual manager can make a contribution to erase the confusion 
by attaining a more complete understanding of the ramifications of auto- 
mation. Managers should be in a position to explain it clearly when the 
question arises. 

A special automation feature that starts in this issue of MANAGE illus- 
trates the type of material that the manager should be reading. 

Regardless of whether or not your company is planning to automate some 
phase of your operations, you can do an important grass-roots missionary 
job for the good of all business. 








— — —-—- 


Summertime heralds reduced activity of our NMA clubs 
and the membership. It’s a period of vacations and outdoor 
activities. Therefore, MANAGE for July and August are 
combined in this single issue. 
Have a pleasant summer, and if you’re vacationing in Day- 
ton, stop by National Headquarters. 

—The Editor 
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by Jack Curran 


Now that the earlier pub- 
licity about automation has 
diminished appreciably, it is 
possible to appraise objectively 
what the continued drive in an 
automation concept portends 
and what its impact will be on 
both the human and material 
relationship in our economy. 

Initially the outbursts of both 
labor and management were 
hardly reasoned or completely 
honest. The effort of labor lead- 


« 


ership to implant the notion 
that automation was a new and 
secret weapon of a wily and 
dissembling management to be 
sprung suddenly upon an un- 
suspecting labor force fell far 
short of its mark of alerting 
those of us who had or will 
spend our lifetimes in industry. 
The denials of management 
spokesmen offering no valid 
counter claims to the charges 
of our labor leadership had a 
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distinctly hollow ring. As usual 
we workers are where we have 
always been—squarely in a 
confused and complex middle— 
and prey, as always, to the 
pressures of each side. 

What is our attitude gener- 
ally toward automation? 

Many of us fear it, if only 
because we have found it an 
hitherto alien word. The fear 
of fewer jobs is understandably 
deepened when we hear auto- 
mation loosely explained; and 
not always objectively, as a 


work process of: “Machines 
controlling and operating other 
machines.” Frankly, it cannot 
be dismissed so glibly nor yet 
shrugged off as something to 
come in the distant future— 
already the future is too un- 
comfortably part of the present. 

There has been a concom- 
mitant resentment—not at a 
labor leadership whose ap- 
proach to automation has been 
patently emotional, but against 
industrial management as a 
whole for planning so radical 
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a change in the industrial pat- 
tern—a change whose impact 
will certainly be drastic. Thus, 
significantly, we hourly work- 
ers have failed to envision the 
coming of another industrial 
revolution. 

History repeats itself only 
because mankind has never 
been able to profit from the mis- 
takes of the past. We in the 
labor force, disturbed with the 
automation concept, are hardly 
different than the mill workers 
of Manchester, England, who a 





century ago threw stones at 
machines they believed jeopar- 
dized their employment. We tilt 
quixotically at windmills which 
inexorably reproduce. Tragi- 
cally, however, this blindness 
has not been wholly ours. 

The historical probability of 
automation was _ inevitable. 
World War II, production on a 
cost plus base, the subsequent 
inflation spiral; and an other- 
wise expanding industrial econ- 
omy all served as the spring- 
board making automation inev- 











itable just as, in a similar sense, 
the perfected assembly line was 
the progression, industrially, of 
World War I. For industry, the 
by-product of history has al- 
ways been technological prog- 
ress. 

One cannot obscure nor make 
less obvious the elementary 
facts of industrial life—I have 
been too long a part of it not to 
see the harvest of indifference; 
of leaving loose ends to be gath- 
ered by an inept George. These 
facts have been too long evaded 
by the circumscribed thinking 
of a not always wise labor lead- 
ership and an increasingly com- 
placent management. Thus, in 
the short span of 20 years—two 
brief decades—we have con- 
trived a paradox containing its 
own peculiar irony. Our mod- 
ern Pandora’s Box was fash- 
ioned out of apathy. 

Twenty years ago my weekly 
pay was $36—slightly less than 
the national average for non- 
defense workers. My weekly 
wage is now $100—a fraction 
less than thrice what it was 20 
years ago. My income 20 years 
ago was supplemented by con- 
siderable overtime, thus I had 
less leisure. With larger earn- 
ings today I have more leisure 
but, significantly, less purchas- 
ing power. 

Over the years my work load 
has not increased nor have 
there been additional demands 


made of my job. I produce no 
more now than then. Within 
the framework of my own av- 
erage, spiraling income spread 
over the intervening years— 
higher wages for the same 
amount of production—mutely 
lies the cause for the emer- 
gence of automation. With auto- 
mation already poised on the 
industrial threshold, increasing 
numbers of workers are learn- 
ing belatedly that economic 
survival depends not on an 
ever spiraling profit, but that 
costs determine the continued 
health of the industrial area. 

Let us face it. 

A mounting labor charge has 
been the greatest of these. 

The inability of industry to 
absorb this rising work charge 
meant, as we all should now 
know, higher production costs 
blithely passed on to the con- 
sumer. Management had the 
foresight to envision the eco- 
nomically unsound base of this 
system and that it could not 
pursue such a course indefi- 
nitely. 

What answer could reason- 
ably be expected other than— 
automation? 

That increasing numbers of 
workers will be affected by 
automation is a reasonable 
premise. Considerable dead- 
wood in the national labor force 
will be adversely affected by 
it. And not surprisingly, the 
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Automation means educa- 
tion and sacrifice. Today's 
foreman must either 
grow with this age 


of machines or go. 


widest area of worker fear is 
largely not at automation, but 
whether there is the compe- 
tence to work with it. Thus 
labor leadership in the not too 
distant future will have to face 
its greatest challenge—whether 
to give the fullest and widest 
support to the competent work- 
er in automation or offer a 
stubborn resistance at every 
turn in order to protect the 
inept. This could extend the 
existing perversions of col- 
lective action. 

Again let us face a concrete 
fact of national life. 

It is virtually impossible for 
any single segment of our econ- 
omy to cope with automation— 
thus big government, big indus- 
try and big labor will each 
have a role to play; singly and 
concertedly, in evaluating and 
meeting its awesome challenge. 
Action on all three fronts seems 
necessary now so that automa- 
tion can be taken in stride and 
its disruptive effects blunted 
rather than that we delay or 
treat it with customary indiffer- 
ence until ultimately a frenetic 
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crash program becomes impera- 
tive—this is usually costly. The 
automation concept will call 
inevitably for a pooling of effort 
which in turn is indicative that 
the past climate between the 
big three will eventually under- 
go a marked change—the puni- 
tive antagonisms of govern- 
ment for business and between 
labor and management will no 
longer apply. 

I am semi-skilled. I am, at 
over 50, a dozen years from re- 
tirement. I have been a mem- 
ber of unions for 30 years. In 
that time I have been recording 
secretary of one local, shop 
steward in two others, and 
twice the member of contract 
negotiating committees. I have 
walked four picket lines. Like 
many union members, I do not 
always agree with the decisions 
of my labor leadership. 

At this late day in my indus- 
trial lifetime automation dis- 
turbs me, not only because as 
a worker I may be later af- 
fected by it, but because I am 
also a citizen and taxpayer; 
thus my concern, like that of 
many less articulate workers, is 
three-fold. 

I want to know the score—a 
score which no one, apparently, 
is keeping. I want to meet the 
challenge. I cannot do it alone 
nor have I the desire to be an- 
other Mammon crying in an in- 
dustrial wilderness. This is a 








time like never before for 
unity of effort—and survival 
should be more than a meagre 
reward. 

Can I cope with automation? 
And if I cannot—is down grad- 
ing in the national work force, 
or unemployment, to be the 
dubious accolade for 30 years 
spent at a dull and stultifying 
work bench? Does management 
or government or my labor 
leadership have the answer? 
Can the all important answer 
be found singly by any one of 
these? 

Statistics released by the 
manpower division of the U.S. 
Department of Labor this 
spring have been ominously re- 
vealing. Between 5.5 and 6.0 
million workers are unem- 
ployed. This number can con- 
ceivably increase before the 
expected business upswing 
hopefully projected by govern- 
ment economists for this sum- 
mer or early autumn. Three of 
every 10 workers now unem- 
ployed are under 25 years of 
age—“unskilled and lacking ed- 
ucation.” At the other end of 
the scale two of every 10 work- 
ers are in what is considered 
by life insurance actuaries the 
“overage” group—45 years and 
beyond—most of whom are 
truly skilled or semi-skilled. In 
the case of unemployed older 
workers ... “many semi-skilled 
employables whose work livés 


have been spent in a single in- 
dustry find whatever abilities 
thus acquired are industrially 
narrow and not applicable else- 
where . . .” Equally significant 
in the case of older workers is 
the statement . . . “unemploy- 
ment in this age area is the re- 
sult of new technology render- 
ing obsolete older industrial 
techniques . . .” The ambiguity 
here is not completely lost— 
what has been obscured is: 
how deep an inroad has already 
been made by automation? 
Whose responsibility is it to 
evaluate its accelerating im- 
pact? How can we determine 
the current extent of it? What 
role shall government, labor 
and industry play in cushioning 
its extension? 

Let us take each facet of the 
economy in that order: 


GOVERNMENT: The new ad- 
ministration elected in the now 
older liberal tradition must 
recognize its “new frontier”’— 
at least domestically—is in- 
creasingly more electronic than 
atomic. 

What contribution can gov- 
ernment make toward the solu- 
tion of increasing unemploy- 
ment due to an expansion of 
automation? 

Here a survey is indicated 
now to determine the extent 
today of automation and thus 
project its growth potential 
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during the current decade. 
Since it seems this growth will 
be extensive, then the goal of 
liberal government; inevitably 
and however unattractively, 
will be largely social—and thus 
costly to the individual taxpay- 
ers (you and me) to industry 
and business. Social benefits 
will most certainly be extended 
with legislated reduction of re- 
tirement to 60 years and a work 
week of 30-35 hours to fit into 
the national work force excess 
available labor. There will be 


dividual and corporate tax 
bases and thus cancel out the 
economies accruing from auto- 
mation. 

To paraphrase the Bible: 
“Government giveth—Yea!— 
and Government taketh away 

LABOR: I am concerned with 
the neolithic thinking of my 
union leaders. The time is now, 
T think, to recognize automation 
as a fait accompli; to accept and 
work with it. 

If I were a young worker re- 


“With automation already poised on the industrial 
threshold, increasing numbers of workers are learning 
belatedly that economic survival depends not on an ever 
~—T but that costs determine the continued 

health of the industrial area.” 


once again public projects. 

What most of us have yet to 
learn is that we don’t get some- 
thing for nothing. What we 
have not yet learned in our na- 
tional naivete is that the cost 
of current or extended social 
legislation is ours—on the busi- 
ness, industrial and individual 
level. Increasing social security 
taxes may one day equal or be 
higher than my yearly union 
dues. 

We will, I think, have reached 
the bottom of our national eco- 
nomic barrel when widening 
social benefits broaden both in- 
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cently entered into the national 
work force I would be aware of 
the demands of automation and 
the need for education in it. 
Automation would mean for 
me courses at night school and 
textbooks. If I see this as a 
worker, then my leadership 
should be able to ascertain the 
need for knowledge among 
member-workers. And if I 
could not afford full tuition I 
would quite properly expect 
unions to contribute in some 
measure toward my scholastic 
expense. 

Inevitably, our leaders will 
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face the stark need for change 
in the use of union funds. 
There must be curtailment, 
however unwillingly, of the 
broad social programs within 
our organized framework—such 
as pensions for members, un- 
employment payments now 
supplementing state benefits, 
low cost legal aid, low cost 
housing projects, cheap credit 
union life insurance and lat- 


terly, plans for either low cost: 


union hospital insurance, or 
the more ambitious goal of 
building worker hospitals or 
buying outright and improving 
existing hospital plants. 

Automation has sparked the 
need for a quick re-evaluation 
of approach to a problem which 
is destined to affect the life of 
every American. Within many 
unions right now a crash pro- 
gram in worker education is 
vitally needed to ensure em- 
ployment survival for the com- 
petent, organized worker—and 
for organized labor itself. 


INDUSTRY: As initiator of 
automation the role of industry 
and its responsibilities will be 
awesome. The headaches of cre- 
ation become the headaches of 
management and control, and 
call apparently for drastic re- 
vision in the thinking of man- 
agement’s existing chain of 
command. 

Public and community rela- 








tions men in industry will find 
an older approach to the public 
no longer useful—whole new 
programs to sell the automation 
idea to the nation are already 
sorely needed. 

Personnel executives will find 
automation has increased their 
work load, making necessary 
the review of original job appli- 
cations which have for years 
gathered dust in choked filing 
cabinets; seeking out on these 
forms the listed yet untapped 
skills of employees dropped 
into routine jobs years back and 
forgotten except as numbers on 
time cards. Closer scrutiny will 
be made of periodic worker job 
performance rating cards which 
have hitherto been read with 
desultory attention. 

Management accountants will 
find they have never had it so 
bad. And over-all management 
may find, like labor, the neces- 
sity to subsidize employee edu- 
cation in automation wherever 
there is an obvious worker po- 
tential. 

More than ever before, super- 
vision—the hitherto lowest 
echelon of management—and 
for many years the whipping 
boy of both upper management 
and worker, will come into its 
own. 

Like many older industrial 
hands, I have noticed over the 
past 15 years the widening gap 
in management communication; 
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the growing distance between 
upper management and super- 
vision. This gap seemingly—at 
least until now—has been un- 
surmountable; the height of the 
hurdle—promotion-w i se—has 
increased so that the really 
competent foreman has found 
his advancement stymied by an 
upper management impressed 
and hiring in droves bright uni- 
versity graduates with degrees 
in business administration— 
eager young men choked to the 
eyeballs with theory and 
brandishing proudly, attache 
cases crammed with graphs, 
charts, statistics and an ex- 
pensive, gold-edged slide-rule— 
the graduation present of fond 
parents. 

The unwise and long ac- 
cepted and notorious practice 
of not upgrading competent 
foremen has been obvious to 
even the less astute hourly 
worker. Management’s desire 
not to upset a “good thing”—of 
not moving up a foreman be- 
cause he is getting out produc- 
tion and has the know-how of 
his job has, ironically, and be- 
cause of automation, redounded 
to the benefit of supervision. 

In my 30 years of industrial 
life I have worked for terrifi- 
cally, tragically indifferent, and 
completely lousy foremen. Now, 
if as a worker, I am concerned 
with automation it should fol- 
low that automation has had 
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the good supervisor tossing 
sleeplessly; and pondering: 
Will I fit in? Can I work with 
it? What should I do? 

The chances are excellent 
that any supervisor thus 
plagued is already doing some- 
thing about it—either investi- 
gating courses in electronics 
and computers or already at- 
tending night classes and learn- 
ing. In the automation area the 
new look in supervision will 
call tacitly for the equivalence; 
the comparable ability of an en- 
gineer—the foreman will be 
equally knowledgeable—yet 
probably without a degree. The 
attention of upper management 
will obviously be re-directed 
and pin-pointed on supervision 
which, in turn, will carry a re- 
sponsibility undreamed of be- 
fore automation. The now wide 
margin for error hitherto en- 
joyed at the foreman level will 
be narrowed and industry will 
learn belatedly that for years 
it has had and ignored a truly 
“white-haired” boy as good su- 
pervision acquires a new and 
increasingly critical stature. 

By the same token the fore- 
man who currently has evinced 
little interest in the advance of 
automation and its ultimate 
effect on himself hardly belongs 
in supervision nor can he be 
reasonably expected to make 
the grade. Automation will ac- 
complish what upper manage- 








ment has been unable to do— 
weed out discriminately the 
halt, the blind, and the inept— 
machines, happily, are incap- 
able of sentiment or favoritism. 
For the deadwood in super- 
vision, automation is the end of 
the road. 

Welcome back, chum, to our 
hourly unit. 

Automation means education 
and _sacrifice—individual and 
collective. Automation is going 
to demand and obtain what 


could not hitherto be realized 
at our bargaining table—a real 
aura of. give and take between 
my union and your manage- 
ment. Automation—mechanical, 
efficient, emotionless—is_ ulti- 
mately going to call the shots 
we both once called. Automa- 
tion can be a blessing or a curse. 
Automation can be what we 
make it, but only if we reach 
a closeness we have never had, 
but which is needed now more 
than ever before. 
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“I'll be just a minute, Helen.” 
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Will You Be 


‘““OBSOLETE”’ 


in 10 Years? 


During the next decade, the 
US. labor force will grow by an 
unprecedented 13,500,000—the 
greatest 10-year increase in the 
nation’s history! And the 
largest part of this growth—46 
per cent—will be in the number 
of workers under 25 years of 
age. 

Last spring, Secretary of La- 
bor Arthur J. Goldberg re- 
ported the number of unem- 
ployed workers at 5.7 million— 
the highest total since 1941. 
From now on, the U.S. will 
have to create more than 1,000,- 
000 new jobs each year just to 
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keep unemployment from ris- 
ing further. 

While automation in industry 
will demand more technically 
trained workers, it will displace 
miany of the unskilled. Yet of 
the younger generation which 
will be graduating from high 
school in the years ahead, more 
than 50 per cent will be unable 
—for financial and other rea- 
sons—to go to college and thus 
to enter the professions where 
special training is required. 

Obviously the competition for 
the jobs that call for relatively 
little technical training will be- 








come increasingly keen as the 
number of job-seekers increases 
and the number of non-techni- 
cal jobs declines. There is very 
real danger that many un- 
skilled workers will, in a sense, 
become “obsolete.” Certainly 
they are the ones who will be 
at the bottom of the earning 
scale and who will be frequent- 
ly, if not chronically, unem- 
ployed. 

What, then, is the answer for 
the young people who have 
neither the time nor the money 
for higher education? What is 
the answer, also, for the ambi- 
tious people now in their 30’s 
and 40’s who want to upgrade 
their earning capacity and their 
family opportunity, yet cannot 
take time off to study and im- 
prove themselves? 

“There are many skills that 
men and women can learn in 
their spare time,” says Dr. A. 
Conrad Posz, educational direc- 
tor of Northwest Schools of 
Portland, Ore., one of the most 
successful home study schools 
in the country. “More than 
10,000 students sign up for our 
various training courses each 
year, and we are only one of 
numerous similar educational 
institutions where those who 
have the determination to ac- 
quire special skills and thus 
increase their opportunities in 
life can get help.” 

The curriculum at Northwest 
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Schools, as at other advanced 
training schools, is geared to 
the employment demands of 
today. These schools recognize 
that in a space age such as ours 
there will be a steadily increas- 
ing need for people who have 
a basic understanding of such 
subjects as electronics, jet en- 
gine technology, and other 
phases of aviation. They see 
continuing opportunity, too, for 
radio and television technicians 
... men and women trained to 
operate transmitters and elec- 
tronic equipment, to do camera 
work, or project their person- 
alities over the air waves. And, 
for those with mechanical apti- 
tudes, there is a whole field of 
“heavy equipment”—the mam- 
moth new machines that are in 
constant use in road building, 
construction work, dam build- 
ing, pipe laying, and a host of 
other jobs. 

What are the job potentials in 
some of these work areas? 

Take aviation, for example. 
In the 10 years from 1949 to 
1958, the number of our domes- 
tic airlines increased from 45 
to 55, the number of passengers 
carried rose from some 16,000,- 
000 to over 49,000,000, ton-miles 
of air freight carried rose from 
112,500,000 to 501,591,000, and 
airline payrolls jumped from 
$349,000,000 to $950,000,000. 

What about electronics? This 
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is certainly one of the fastest- 
growing industries in the coun- 
try. It employs about 1,500,000 
people—a tenfold rise since 
1939. Its total sales are esti- 
mated at $11.5 billion annually, 
and this aggregate is expected 
to double in the next five to 10 
years. Born within our own life- 
time, the electronics industry 
now ranks fifth among all the 
industries in the country. 

In the heavy equipment area, 
it is necessary only to look at 
the 40 billion dollar national 
interstate highway program to 
which the nation is already 
committed. About 9,000 proj- 
ects in connection with this 
program, estimated to cost $4.1 
billions, will get under way 
during the 1961 fiscal year. In 
addition, almost $1.2 billion will 
flow into flood control, hydro- 
electric power, and municipal 
water supply projects in 1961. 
These are just an indication of 
the amount of effort and money 
that is today going into heavy 
construction. A recent U.S. La- 
bor Department report shows 
that more operating engineers 
will have to be trained during 
the next 10 years than are cur- 
rently employed. 

Other areas in which demand 
will exceed supply in the job 
market in the next decade in- 
clude accounting (especially in 
the mid and far west), archi- 
tecture, chemistry, medicine 
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and dentistry, forestry, geology, 
iron work, printing, mathemat- 
ics, physics, welding, tool and 
die making, and of course edu- 
cation. 

This catalog of the fields of 
employment where job open- 
ings are most readily available 
in itself strongly suggests the 
need for vocational training. 
The average high school educa- 
tion, good as it may be, does not 
give the student the technical 
know-how that the better jobs 
today demand. 

Fortunately, for the young 
man or woman who wishes to 
continue to learn, but must 
earn a living while so doing, 
resources are available. The 
home study course is only one 
of them. Night schools, univer- 
sity extension courses, Y’s and 
settlement house programs all 
offer post high school educa- 
tional opportunities. Above all, 
however, the student who 
wants vocational training must 
be prepared to work and work 
hard at it. Good home study 
courses, such as those offered 
by Northwest Schools, for ex- 
ample, demand patience and 
application. They are not be- 
yond the capacity of the average 
student to assimilate, but they 
are not easy. On the other hand, 
the rewards for learning a skill 
are substantial. Our changing 
economy has need for new 
workers who are well prepared. 











Those who have acquired the 
necessary training need have 
no fear of becoming “obsolete.” 
Indeed many of those who have 
had the courage and tenacity to 
prepare themselves suitably 
have been able to move from 


the category of the “employed” 
to that of the “employer.” 
Thousands of men and women 
set themselves up in business 
each year. Those who succetd 
are those who really know what 
they are doing. 








“You'll like the boss. That’s a rule.” 
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In a mere 184 years the material welfare of man has 
improved to an amazing degree. This explosive improve- 
ment can be traced to the application of ever-increasing 
mechanical energy. Mechanical energy has almost com- 
pletely superseded the muscle power of man and beast, 
and the increased application of mechanical energy 

proceeds at a constantly accelerated pace. 


All This 
And AUTOMATION, Too 


by Louis Ruthenburg 


In an effort to clarify the 
meaning of automation, it has 
been said that automatic con- 
trol should not be confused 
with mechanization in the fa- 
miliar sense. Mechanical energy 
has long since replaced and 
greatly extended the muscle 
power of man and beast. It is, 
in fact, the nervous system, not 
the muscles of men and women 
that our technology principally 
employs today. And it is the 
nervous system that is in proc- 
ess of replacement and exten- 
sion by automatic control. 

In many minds automation is 
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associated with industrial oper- 
ations—control of machine 
tools, foundry operations and 
oil refineries. But Lawrence W. 
Lessing, science reporter, de- 
velops the unexpected conclu- 
sion that we should be more 
immediately concerned with 
the arrival of the automatic 
office. “White collar” functions, 
he contends, employ more peo- 
ple than does manufacturing. 
Moreover, he points out, paper 
work is much more susceptible 
to automatic control than is 
production. 

Despite definitions and dis- 
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tinctions, it seems to me that 
we may safely think of auto- 
matic control as a long forward 
step in technology which will 
further advance the industrial 
revolution. 

The industrial revolution was 
introduced by Watt’s steam 
engine. During the 184 years 
that have elapsed since that 
epochal event, the muscle 
power of men and animals has 
been enormously multiplied by 
placing men in command of 
ever-increasing inanimate en- 
ergy. 

It seems reasonable to believe 
that we can better understand 
automation and its implications 
if we examine the subject 
against the great backdrop of 
long evolution which developed 
into the industrial revolution 
and the age of the power-driven 
machine. 

Man has lived upon earth for 
a million—perhaps for millions 
—of years. There always has 
been a basic distinction be- 
tween man and beast. That is 
man’s ability to conceive, de- 
sign, make and use tools. Tools, 
considered in the _ broadest 
sense, are responsible for our 
material welfare. Man’s ma- 
terial welfare is the product of 
three factors—natural re- 
sources, human energy and 
tools. 

What is meant by “tools con- 
sidered in the broadest sense’’? 
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Tools are all of the things de- 
vised by man to improve his 
material welfare. 

Specifically, hand tools per- 
form the basic functions of 
pounding, scraping, drilling, 
cutting, etc. The economists’ 
broad definition of tools em- 
braces factory buildings as well 
as machinery. 

Most basic of all tools are 
those with mechanically pow- 
ered and controlled mechanism 
for pounding, pressing, scrap- 
ing, drilling, cutting, grinding, 
etc. These are known as ma- 
chine tools. All production 
starts with them. 

The evolution of tools began 
with the origin of man. Arche- 
ologists find crude tools asso- 
ciated with the remains of the 
most primitive man. 

Man’s earliest tools were the 
bones and mandibles and tusks 
of animals. You will recall that 
Samson used the jawbone of an 
ass quite effectively in his con- 
troversy with the Philistines. 

In later years of the Stone 
Age, man adopted such meas- 
uring standards as the digit, 
the palm and the cubit. Before 
man had metal of any kind, he 
had become a very clever de- 
signer, maker and user of tools, 
even though his materials were 


Mr. Ruthenburg is chairman of the 
board of Servel, Incorporated, Evans- 
ville, Ind. 
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limited to bones, sticks, stones, 
clay, animal hides and sinews 
and vegetable fibre. 

During the long Stone Age, 
human progress was painfully 
slow. With the discovery of 
copper and bronze usage, the 
rate of progress accelerated be- 
cause greatly improved tools 
became available. 

Some 3000 years after the 
initial use of copper and bronze, 
tools and measuring instru- 
ments were vastly improved as 
men learned the art of iron 
making. 

Millennium after millennium, 
man crept forward toward 
modern civilization. For a mil- 
lion years or more he suffered 
under the handicap of limited 
energy. Initially limited to the 
power of men’s muscles, energy 
was meagerly supplemented by 
improved hand tools. Animal 
power was added to human 
energy. Then men invented and 
used crude windmills, water 
power and gunpowder. 

Until Watt’s steam engine, 
made possible by John Wilkin- 
son’s boring mill, was devel- 
oped in 1776, the long march 
of civilization had been re- 
tarded and limited by poverty 
of power. 

Watt’s steam engine had been 
preceded by crude steam mine 
pumps developed by Savery 
and Newcomen. James Watt so 
greatly improved the applica- 
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tion of steam power that it 
could be used to drive machin- 
ery. Gradually the steam en- 
gine was adapted to the opera- 
tion of spinning machines and 
looms, to the propulsion of ships 
and locomotives, to operation 
of printing presses, machine 
tools, farm tractors. 

The early march of the in- 
dustrial revolution was rela- 
tively slow. In 1850, mechanical 
power supplied only 25 per cent 
of the energy. Fifty per 
cent was still developed by ani- 
mal power and 25 per cent by 
the muscles of men. One hun- 
dred years later, mechanical 
power performed 94 per cent of 
the nation’s work. Animals con- 
tributed only two per cent. 
Men’s muscle power accounted 
for four per cent. 

Technological progress tends 
to advance in geometric rather 
than in arithmetic progression. 
Frequently when one door is 
opened by scientific research, 
other doors are revealed which 
invite further investigation. 

Through a long series of in- 
ventions, manpower was re- 
leased from agriculture to 
work in industry and in ex- 
tractive and service vocations. 
Oliver Evans’ automatic flour 
mill (1787), Eli Whitney’s cot- 
ton gin (1794), Cyrus McCor- 
mick’s reaper (1834), are a few 
of the hundreds of significant 
early inventions which ad- 











vanced the American economy. 

To the same Eli Whitney 
who invented the cotton gin, 
modern industry is indebted 
for the revolutionary principle 
and practice of making inter- 
changeable parts. 

Without steam _ transporta- 
tion, this nation could not have 
reached its present magnitude. 
President Andrew Jackson re- 
quired 30 days for travel by 
horse-drawn coach from his 
home near Nashville to Wash- 
ington. Ground was broken for 
Indiana’s first steam railroad in 
1832. In 1869 a railway spanned 
the continent. 

Man now commands tremen- 
dous energy. The puny power 
of his muscles is enormously 
multiplied. Now we see only 
the beginning of electronics, 
atomic energy and power to 
be derived more directly from 
solar energy. 

As the result of vast im- 
provement in tools, man’s ma- 
terial welfare has advanced to 
a degree not dreamed of in 
earlier days. Average real 
wages have been multiplied. In 
1850 men worked 70 hours per 
week. Today the work week 
is little more than 40 hours. 
The average citizen enjoys 
plentiful and richly varied food, 
greatly improved housing and 
clothing. Beyond the essentials 
of food, shelter and clothing, he 
enjoys luxuries and gadgets of 


bewildering variety. We are 
blessed with splendid facilities 
for education. Medical science 
has made phenomenal progress. 
Entertainment has reached a 
point of satiation. 

All this and now automation. 
Just as mechanical power has 
relieved and extended the 
muscle power of men, automa- 
tion now promises to relieve 
and extend his nervous energy 
and brain power. 

As the result of automation, 
two men control the automatic, 
complex processes of an entire 
oil refinery. 

In an electric refrigerator 
plant, sheets of steel are fed 
automatically to a first opera- 
tion. Passing through a series 
of electronically controlled 
machines, the steel is sheared, 
formed, welded and _ buffed 
under automatic control until 
a completed cabinet shell 
emerges to be automatically 
transferred to conveyors which 
carry it past a series of auto- 
matically controlled spray noz- 
zles which apply durable enam- 
el finish. 

The cutter of the M.I.T. mill- 
ing machine is_ accurately 
guided in three planes to pro- 
duce complex parts automati- 
cally. 

Highly developed digital and 
analogue electronic computers 
bring automation into scientific 
laboratories, to accounting pro- 
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cedure, sales scheduling, in- 
ventory control and to routine 
office procedure. 

Here it should be noted that 
incentive for developing auto- 
mation frequently is not reduc- 
tion of manpower. Many auto- 
matic controls perform opera- 
tions that are beyond the ca- 
pacity of human minds and 
nervous systems. 

Throughout history, fear of 
technological unemployment 
has bedeviled mankind. No 
doubt such fear developed 
when oxen first pulled plows. 

Not long after James Har- 
greave had built his multiple 
spindle spinning jenny in 1767, 
a mob of spinners, in fear of 
unemployment, wrecked the 
new equipment. During the 
years that followed, England’s 
textile industry expanded rap- 
idly. Employment increased. 
Wages were greatly improved. 

At the depth of the depres- 
sion of the thirties, when New 
Dealers promulgated the theory 
of a “mature economy,” much 
was heard from Howard Scott 
and his disciples about “Tech- 
nocracy.” Among the most 
plausible and articulate inter- 
preters of “Technocracy” was 
the well-known writer, Stuart 
Chase. In 1933, he wrote: 

“Machines are displacing 
men, swiftly, dramatically, ter- 
ribly. I have in my files enough 
stored facts amply to prove 
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Technocracy’s general thesis 


In view of organized labor’s 
present status, the following 
pronouncement by Chase is in- 
teresting. In 1933 he wrote: 

“The official labor move- 
ment... has not progressed in 
the new mass movement indus- 
tries, and in the next phase, 
the automatic industry, there 
will be nobody to organize.” 

When we recall the truly 
calamitous unemployment that 
prevailed in 1933, such out- 
bursts as I have quoted will be 
remembered with understand- 
ing and sympathy. Notwith- 
standing Chase’s dire forecast, 
more than 67 millions are now 
employed as compared with 
45 millions in 1930. The hour- 
ly average wage rose from 55 
cents in 1930 to $2.29 in 1960. 
The work week has been re- 
duced from 47 to 40 hours. 
Unions now claim more than 
17 million members as com- 
pared with some 3% millions 
in 1930. 

Under the influence of vari- 
ous forces, the tempo of tech- 
nological progress has changed 
from time to time. Many forces 
tend to accelerate progress. 
Many others retard the rate of 
advance. 

For example, we must pres 
ently reckon with such factors 
as inflation and labor union 
monopoly. 











It is estimated that if em- 
ployment had kept pace with 
production during recent years, 
there would have been a gain 
of 5.6 million jobs, whereas the 
increase has been only 1.6 mil- 
lion. 

Inflation imposes many pen- 
alties. Among the more serious 
is unemployment in the pres- 
ence of increasing production— 
fewer jobs per unit of output. 
As the result of abnormal wage 
increases, industrial manage- 
ment has had abnormal incen- 
tive to install labor-saving de- 
vices, including the automation 
of many processes. 

Leading economists agree 
that high expenditure by gov- 
ernment, far exceeding income 
is the root cause of inflation. 
The fabulous national debt has 
been monetized. The money 
supply is excessive. Shrinkage 
of the dollar’s purchasing 
power brings pressing demands 
for wage increases—increases 
far beyond the rise in produc- 
tivity and well above increased 
living costs. The inevitable re- 
sult of such wage increase is 
rising costs and prices. 

This is the so-called “cost- 
push” inflation—a result and 
symptom of basic inflation. 

Demands for wage increases 
above and beyond increase in 
productivity and rise in living 
costs meet with minimum re- 
sistance because organized la- 


bor is a monopoly which ex- 
ercises great coercive force. 
Such status of organized labor 
results from special privileges 
and immunities under laws 
that the rest of us must obey. 
The privileges and immunities 
that give rise to the monopolis- 
tic, coercive power of organized 
labor are politically inspired 
concessions that have been 
made, step by step, since the 
turn of the century. 

In a period during which 
wage rates increase abnor- 
mally, annual return on invest- 
ment mounts rapidly, and the 
installation of labor-saving 
equipment is greatly acceler- 
ated. In consequence, employ- 
ment per unit of production 
declines. 

When the economy advanced 
at normal tempo, the fruits of 
progress were equitably di- 
vided among all sectors of 
society. Workmen received in- 
creased real wages, greater 
leisure and many “fringe bene- 
fits.’ Consumers enjoyed re- 
duced prices. Investors bene- 
fited by satisfactory rentals for 
the tools which their savings 
purchased. (Such rental pay- 
ments usually are called divi- 
dends and interest.) 

The balanced condition just 
described is destroyed by infla- 
tion. Wage increases outpace 
productivity. Costs and prices 
rise. Profits tend to decline. 
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When organized labor exercises 
its great coercive power, labor 
profits at the expense of con- 
sumers and investors. But the 
law of compensation is inex- 
orable. The end result is un- 
employment because abnormal 
wage increases cause abnormal 
investment in improved manu- 
facturing equipment. 

Closely related to the stim- 
ulus of increased labor cost is 
that of foreign competition. 
Production beyond our borders 
flows from highly efficient, 
modern plants manned by effi- 
cient workmen whose wages 
are much below those exacted 
by our monopolistic, coercive 
labor unions. Such competition 
has increasing impact upon 
almost all segments of Ameri- 
can industry. 

Progress is retarded by anti- 
quated and unrealistic depreci- 
ation methods forced on the 
American taxpayer by our tax 
statutes. The amount of depre- 
ciation allowed bv the federal 
government is limited to the 
number of dollars originally 
invested. Business is expected 
to replenish a stock of tools 
bought with 100-cent dollars 
with the same number of dol- 
lars worth 50 cents or less. 


According to the McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company, 
about 95 billions of a total plant 
investment of some 300 billions 
in the United States is consid- 
ered obsolete. 

Reform in depreciation meth- 
ods is sorely needed. 

Progress also is retarded by 
fantastic tax burdens. 

Man’s material welfare was 
advanced very slowly for a 
million years. But in a rela- 
tively brief period, through the 
application of ever-increasing 
mechanical energy, man’s ma- 
terial welfare has been ad- 
vanced at a truly explosive 
rate. 

Now we see the beginning of 
processes which will greatly 
augment the power of man’s 
brain and nervous organization. 
We cannot now appraise the 
potentialities of automatiza- 
tion. 

If we visualize man’s million- 
year experience in the use of 
tools upon the dial of a 12-hour 
clock, the industrial age began 
about eight seconds ago. An 
episode so brief in the long evo- 
lution of civilization affords a 
meager and insecure base for 
projecting future trends and 
consequences. 





Speed is still the number one killer on our highways. During 
1960, 10,970 persons lost their lives in accidents blamed on speed. 


More than 1,000,000 were injured. 
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and No Play 





Makes Yack a Dull “Workee 


by Arthur E. Gilligan 


There was a time, not so very 
long ago, when management 
was interested in only that time 
an employee was actively en- 
gaged on the job. That eight to 
10 hours each day the machinist 
spent at his lathe or the engi- 
neer labored over his drawing 
board were the only hours to 
which management desired to 
attach any singular importance. 
As for what the employee did 
over the weekend or during 
the remaining hours of a work- 
day, management couldn’t care 
less. But then came the many 
realizations that fostered and 
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shaped a new management tool 
—industrial recreation. 

With the advent of the 40- 
hour week, there came into the 
life of the American worker a 
new problem—leisure time. For 
some it was no problem. They 
had avocations, hobbies, the 
round or two of golf, books 
and the bowling alley. How- 
ever, the larger majority were 
plunged into the perplexing 
quandary: What do I do with 
myself or my family for the 
next 48 hours of the coming 
weekend? Some found the an- 
swer in TV—vegetation person- 
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ified—and after saturation with 
the same timeworn TV dra- 
matic plots and 15-year-old 
movie reruns, the inevitable re- 
sults would set in, frustration 
and boredom. Irritability nat- 
urally carried over onto the 
job, culminating in the usual 
notation—“good worker, how- 
ever does not get along too well 
with fellow employees.” For 
some the outlet was a hearty 
round of week-end dissipation. 
With this type, on Monday Mr. 
Employer was fortunate to re- 


ceive four hours work for eight 
hours pay, with the unpromis- 
ing likelihood that good time 
Charlie wouldn’t hit his stride 
until Tuesday afternoon. Other 
employees more sincere in their 
desire to make good use of their 
leisure time, tried the munici- 
pal recreation programs, the 
fine facilities of the YMCA and 
other like organizations. Un- 
fortunately for all concerned, 
the immense population growth 
in our urban areas placed too 
great a strain on these worthy 
institutions. The demand was 
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there, but the facilities were 
not. Industrial management 
necessarily had to step into the 
breach with its own measures. 
Today the corporations offer- 
ing recreational programs for 
their employees. read like a 
who’s who of American indus- 
try. Here are a few: General 
Electric, Westinghouse, General 
Motors, Ford Motor Company, 
duPont, Minnesota Mining, 
Convair, Lockheed, Republic 
Aviation, ad infinitum. 
Perhaps one of the best of the 





many industrial recreation pro- 
grams is found at Convair-Fort 
Worth, a division of General 
Dynamics Corporation. In 1949, 
Convair management encour- 
aged a number of its employees 
to found the Convair Recrea- 
tion Association. The employees 
selected possessed leadership 
qualities in various recreational 
forms such as tennis, bowling, 
baseball, etc. With manage- 
ment’s guidance, these employ- 
ees evolved the purpose: To 
provide an organized recreation 
program for Convair employees 











and their families. To translate 
this purpose into actuality took 
quite a bit of doing. By-laws 
governing the operation were 
necessary, for the program en- 
tailed great financial and moral 
responsibilities. These by-laws 
established an Employees’ 
Council with appropriate man- 
agement representation to con- 
duct all business of the 
association, to create new rec- 
reational activities as such be- 
came the desire of a significant 
number of Convair employees 
and to allocate funds to such 
activities and other projects 
furthering the industrial recre- 
ation in concept. As for funds, 
Convair-Fort Worth manage- 
ment diverted the profits from 
numerous vending machines lo- 
cated in its four-fifths of a mile 
long plant into its Recreation 
Association. The program 
quickly flourished and mush- 
roomed to such an extent that 
it was necessary to employ a 
full time business manager to 
administer the multitudinous 
operations involved. Today the 
Convair Recreation Association, 
or more fondly called by Con- 
vair-Fort Worth employees, 
“CRA,” is solidly entrenched 
on 83 acres of rolling woodland. 
Its main building or club house 
would make most country club 
operators envious. Not a penny 
is owed on it nor upon the many 
other facilities which are sit- 


uated on the tract. It is a basic 
operating rule that no building, 
installation or project is begun 
until the funds necessary to 
complete same are available. 
The buildings erected include 
one of the finest field houses 
and gyms in the Southwest, a 
Go-Kart track, an astronomy 
observatory, a miniature rail- 
road, two huge picnic areas 
complete with barbecue pits 
and tables, a rodeo arena (a 
must in Texas), ranch house 
and stables. This program em- 
braces the whole family, for 
only in this way can the pro- 
gram be completely successful. 

At present, the CRA boasts 37 
different activities, all em- 
ployee-desired and running the 
gamut from sports to social to 
culture aspects. There is no dis- 
tinction made between factory, 
office or management members. 
CRA’s axiom is “people who 
play well together, work well 
together.” Convair-Forth Worth 
management is very proud of 





Mr. Gilligan, a material cost control 
coordinator with Convair-Fort Worth, 
has written several other recreation 
articles which have appeared in Recre- 
ation Management. He has also written 
for Modern Office Procedures. Active 
in the Convair Recreation Association, 
he has held various appointive offices. 
A graduate of Texas Christian Univer- 
sity, he has been a member of the 
National Management Association for 
nine years. 
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this successful experiment in 
human relations, 

Well, Mr. Management Man, 
if you haven’t a recreation pro- 
gram at your plant, then con- 
sider what benefits can be de- 
rived from such a program: 


4/ It’s a valuable asset in re- 
cruitment. Your prospective 
employee will probably ask 
after you’ve made your salary 
offer—“what kind of recreation 
program do you have?” 


4/ You'll find you have hap- 
pier, more willing employees. 
Better communications be- 
tween supervisors and workers, 
between workers themselves, 
are the inevitable results. 

4/ Your employees will ex- 
perience the feeling of greater 
loyalty to the company. Labor 
turnover will decrease, as well 
as absenteeism. 

a/ It will be the best morale 
booster you could ever ask for. 
If you can engender good mor- 
ale, your entire operation be- 
comes tight and efficient. What- 
ever you do to enrich the lives 
of your employees, to revive 
them from the routines and fa- 
tigues of some 50 weeks a year, 
can only be returned to you in 
the precious dividend, esprit de 
corps. 

At this juncture, you might 
want a recreation program for 
your company or the company 
you work for. You might con- 
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sider your vending machine 
profits inadequate to support 
any real recreation program. 
This is no real obstacle, for 
many companies have entered 
into agreements with their em- 
ployees under which the latter 
match the company contribu- 
tion. Some companies have 
even found their employees 
spend three to four times the 
company expenditure to fur- 
ther the success of various 
recreational activities. But if 
you’re in doubt, there exist or- 
ganizations which are excel- 
lently prepared to assist you 
in getting your recreation pro- 
gram under way. One of the 
finest being the National Indus- 
trial Recreation Association 
(NIRA), 203 North Wabash, 
Chicago, Illinois. The stated 
purpose of this fine association 
is “to promote, protect, foster 
and advance the interests of in- 
dustrial recreation in which its 
members are engaged.” NIRA 
is composed of many small in- 
dustrial members as well as 
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meaner representing the larg- 
est imdustrial complexes in the 
nation. It provides a variety of 
periodical services, including 
—the excellent magazine Recrea- 
tion Management, all loaded 
with timely tips, new ideas and 
the latest developments in the 
industrial recreation field. A 
letter to its Executive Secretary 
will bring you additional in- 
formation. 

Consider, too, the aspect of 
utilizing voluntary labor by 
your employees in their off 
hours. If your employees realize 
your sincerity in providing a 
company recreation program, 
they will definitely want to 
play more than a passive role. 
It’s a certainty that once your 
program is rolling there will be 
spontaneous offers of skills and 
services you probably didn’t 
realize existed in your organi- 
zation. For example, examine a 
number of the projects accom- 
plished by voluntary labor by 
the Convair-Fort Worth CRA. 
A 19-inch cassagrainian tele- 
scope, one of the largest ama- 
teur made instruments in the 
country, was constructed by 
the Astronomy Activity mem- 
bers with a contribution of 
6,000 voluntary man-hours—or 
a conversion of $2500 worth of 
raw material into a scientific 
instrument valued at $15,000. 
Another project in which vol- 
untary labor played a part was 


the construction of a “Rock- 
hound” Workshop. Still others 
can be enumerated; the clear- 
ing of debris from the Trinity 
River and the building of boat 
docks, the construction of one 
of the finest Go-Kart tracks in 
the Southwest. It’s safe to say 
that your employees are happy 
to show off their skills. It pro- 
vides them with recognition, as 
well as a sense of improving 
their own well-being. 

In the matter of administra- 
tion of such a program, some 
companies favor the appoint- 
ment of a full-time salaried 
staff of recreation specialists. 
This is a good method if your 
budget can stand it, and there 
are many proponents of this 
approach. However, the Con- 
vair Recreation Association has 
found the Empleyee Council 
concept not only workable, but 
capable of giving the program 
larger scope and greater im- 
petus. This Council is composed 
of employees from a wide range 
of job and salary levels, all 
serving without remuneration 
and contributing their time and 
talent to provide a continuous 
progressive recreation program 
for their fellow employees. The 
members of this Council are 
appointed by Convair manage- 
ment, and a representative of 
management is included in the 
Council membership to define 
company policy and to insure 
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proper operation. This concept 
of administration has been 
widely approved by industry, 
and many organizations have 
patterned their programs upon 
this basis. 

Why not face it: Industrial 


impact on management-em- 
ployee relationship has been 
tremendous. If you recognize 
it, foster it, it can be to the 
advantage of your company. If 
you neglect it, you’re being 
passed by in the national trend, 


recreation is here to stay. Its and it’s to your misfortune. 





Sharing the Wealth 


It is true that many American companies must locate abroad 
in order to compete in the world markets, because of our wages 
at home. The $2.50 an hour paid in the United States prices most 
of our ordinary manufactured products out of business abroad, 
when the same identical handwork is made and bought by people 
earning wages ranging from 60 to 90 cents an hour. 

It is important to note, however, as long as the American plant 
could not get the business anyway, that the American-owned 
plant abroad can prosper more easily, and at the same time, im- 
prove the parent United States business through an interchange 
of product designs, sales programs, and mutual assistance that 
will cause both of them to earn greater profits with consequent 
higher employment, while materially aiding the economies of 
both countries.—Neil C. Hurley, Jr., chairman of the board and 
president of Thor Power Tool Company, Aurora, Ill. 


No Mystery for the Future 


There is no major mystery in the immediate technological fu- 
ture, according to Dr. Joseph Harrington, Jr., of Arthur D. Little, 
Inc., international research and engineering consultants. The 
reasons? The machines for 1965 are already on the drawing 
boards, new materials and processes for the 1970’s are in the test 
tubes and the engineers, researchers, and economists who will 
provide the leadership through the 1980’s have already been 
born. If there is any element of mystery about the next decades, 
it is merely one of the industrial secrecy or plain failure to com- 
municate, Dr. Harrington believes. 
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OKAY 
FOR 
LIGHT 
DUTY! 


“Hell! We have no light duty 
in THIS shop!” 

Jim Williams, foreman of a 
furnace bank in a steel mill in 
a large eastern city stood in the 
doorway of his cramped office 
and shouted over the roar of 
the Bessemers; he waved a 
small prescription blank Bill 
Morton had just handed him. 
Bill was returning to work 
from a recent heart attack. His 
doctor had given him the slip 
because he had stated he 
needed it to show to his fore- 
man. 

Foreman Jim’s blood boiled 
as he continued to wave this 
irritating slip of paper, but as 
he saw the sorry look on Bill’s 
face, he began to soften. 

“Now, I’m asking you, Bill, 
what kind of light duty can we 

















give you? This doctor has no 
idea of what we do here. I can’t 
take the responsibility of send- 
ing you back to your regular 
job on the molds, either! What 
am I supposed to do?” 

So do we make Bill go home 
and wait for his clearance for 
full duty? And would his doctor 
know just what full duty 
meant? 

There are a number of things 
wrong with this picture. So 
let’s take them one by one and 
take the medical side first. 

Industrial physicians and 
management organizations are 
trying to educate the medical 
fraternity away from such 
vague and meaningless terms 
as “light duty.” For a doctor to 
be of any value to his patients 
and to his patients’ perform- 
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ances of their jobs, he (the 
doctor) must be specific in his 
terms—what the patient can do 
or cannot do on the job. 

Bill’s physician would have 
kept things going a lot more 
smoothly if he had said: 


May return to _ restricted 
duty. To climb no more than 
four flights of steps in any one 
shift; may lift up to 25 pounds; 
not to stoop or bend more than 
ten times in any one shift; 
should have two 15-minute rest 
periods in an eight-hour shift; 
may work in heat above 90 
degrees for only five minutes 
per hour. Will be revaluated 
in one month. 


That is not necessarily a per- 
fect back-to-work slip, but it 
does tell the foreman what Bill 
can do and what he can’t do. 
Jim then, in his supervisory 
capacity, can tell if his man is 
fit to return to the job he held 
or if he is fit to do any other 
job in the shop. 

In our rising economy, pa- 
tients should expect their phy- 
sicians to take an active inter- 
est in the work they do. Surely, 
management welcomes the 
guidance of the private doctor. 
Supervisors have every right 
to expect their men to bring 
knowledgeable releases from 
their physicians after a serious 
illness. 

This, then, is one phase of the 
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wrongness of our drama of 
Bill’s return to work. 


If the foundry had a medical 
department, even a part-time 
doctor, this could have been 
avoided. While it wastes every- 
one’s time to have all men pass 
through the plant medical of- 
fice on return to work after ill- 
ness, it surely is one function 
of the plant doctor to make 
specific recommendations for 
men returning from serious ill- 
nesses. The plant nurse could 
have held up Bill’s return, if 
the doctor only visited the 
plant on a part-time basis, un- 
til he had seen Bill. 

“Okay for light duty” could 
have been translated from this 
vague order to a meaningful 
restriction slip. The responsi- 
bility of the plant physician 
does not end with medicine. He 
has to know your plant and the 
work your men do. So he could 
have taken the return to work 
permission and then told the 
foreman exactly what Bill 
could do on that furnace bank. 
Or, indeed, if he could do any 
work at all at this time. 

It still remained for Jim, the 
supervisor, to make the final 
decision of whether or not he 
would or could take Bill back. 
But guided by the specific rec- 
ommendations of the plant 
physician, his decision would 
have been easier. 
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But there is yet another 
feature of this case which may 
surprise many readers. Prob- 
ably in the foundry very few 
men actually do what one 
might call heavy work. Auto- 
mation and job design have so 
reduced heavy labor in our in- 
dustry that medical specialists 
now wonder if it won’t be 
necessary to introduce the “ex- 
ercise break” to maintain 
physical fitness of our workers. 

Physiologists, men who study 
the working of the human 
body, have a unit of measure- 
ment for work output. They 
call it the “calorie/minute.” By 
some strange coincidence, the 
average human at rest, sitting 
in bed propped upon his pil- 
lows, let’s say, expends one 
calorie of energy per minute. 
By taking men and women, 
wiring them with thermo- 
couples or placing them in 
rooms which measure the heat 
(energy) output, any type of 
movement or work can be 
measured. 

For example: If one gets up 
and walks, he expends up to 
four times the energy he uses 
lying in bed. If he climbs moun- 
tains he might use eight to 10 
times his resting energy. In 
this connection, the more train- 
ing he has, the more used to 
mountain climbing he is, the 
less energy he uses. Trained 
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athletes run with less effort and 
less energy output than the av- 
erage person would use for the 
same effect and effort. 

A woman making a bed ex- 
pends about five calories per 
minute. Taking a shower takes 
four or five calories. A surgeon 
operating takes two and a half 
to three calories per minute. 
And so on. But the joker in our 
present case study lies in 
the fact that men in steel mills 

. actual measurements of 
energy output over eight-hour 
shifts . . . use no more energy 
than the surgeon and less than 
their wives doing housework. 
This does not mean that some 
jobs in a steel mill are not very 
heavy, nor does it mean that 
some of the jobs which burn 
about three calories a minute 
on an average do not have their 
moments of great strain. But it 
does mean that most men re- 
turning from serious illnesses 
to their jobs in industry can 
safely go back to their normal 
jobs. 

Dr. Herman K. Hellerstein in 
his Work Classifi¢ation Clinic 
at Western Reserve University 
in Cleveland, Ohio, is one man 
who helped discover these facts. 
He did a study of 1,200 people 
who had coronary heart dis- 
ease. It was the job of his 
clinic, and clinics like his across 
the country, to find out how 
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much work these patients could 
safely do. Elaborate experi- 
ments were set up. His staff at- 
tempted to put the heart 
patients through work meas- 
urements which they thought 
simulated the on-the-job re- 
quirements. 

It came as a surprise to the 
clinic personnel when the pa- 
tients began to complain that 
the experimental work was 
much heavier than the jobs 
they actually did! This led Dr. 
Hellerstein into the plants and 
shops around Cleveland to ac- 
tually measure the energy re- 
quirements and work load the 
patients had to do. And the 
patients were right! 

Objective physiological data 
showed that cardiac patients 
tolerate factory work as well 
as the normal worker. Energy 
requirements for the industrial 
jobs, like feeding dolomite to a 
furnace or pouring metal, are 
light, considering the pauses 
between exercise. In many 
cases the hardest part of a 
worker’s job may be the walk 
from the parking lot to the 
work bench. Energy require- 
ments are frequently so low as 


to enhance unfitness in persons 
who do little physical activity 
outside of their work. 

Eighty per cent of the heart 
patients could return to their 
former jobs, and another 10 per 
cent could return to some use- 
ful job in the same plant they 
had worked in before their 
heart attack. 

Well! How about light duty? 

Your shop probably has noth- 
ing but light jobs, with few 
exceptions. But don’t let that 
dissuade you from the comfort- 
ing assistance of a company 
physician who can tell you 
specifically the energy require- 
ments for the men under your 
supervision. And as for light 
duty slips ! As a pa- 
tient or as a supervisor you 
have the right to a specific can 
and can’t type of “back to 
work” release from physicians. 

If we understand the require- 
ments for the job in our shops, 
get competent medical advice, 
and physicians know the re- 
sponsibility they have to their 
patients as bread winners, we 
will reduce the futile and 
frustrating . . . “Okay for light 
duty.” 





New Products Galore 


By 1963, new products—not made in 1959—will account for 15 
per cent or more of the total sales of the electrical machinery, 
instruments and transportation equipment industries. 
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VISIT TO A SMALL PLANE 





All Aboard for Mars—The 
13th of November, 1962, is a 
good day for starting a round 
trip to Mars. 

So says Dr. Stanley Ross, a 
young mathematician at the 
Missiles and Space Division of 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation. 
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He explains that the earth and 
Mars will; on that date, be in 
the best positions fuelwise and 
timewise for a nonstop round 
trip. 

Under direction of the com- 
pany, which is in the forefront 
of missile and space travel de- 
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velopment, 28-year-old Dr. Ross 
is preparing a timetable for 
rocket travel to the vicinity of 
Mars and Venus—and return. 


This is a job for a mathema- 
tician, and not a pipe dream 
either. Companies such as 
Lockheed are at the stage of 
making detailed calculations of 
upcoming flights to other plan- 
ets. 

With the aid of computers 
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(and of course a slide rule), 
the space-travel timetable 
maker must take into account 
not only vast distances, but 
movement of the planets, and 
the fuel requirements, weight 
and speed of space vehicles. 
Ross has prepared graphs 
which show how long it will 
take a rocket to swing around 
Mars in a long, far-out arc, and 
return to earth, if the rocket 
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Taking some liberties, this artist’s conception depicts a non-stop round trip 
to Mars. In the illustration, the dotted white line indicates the earth's orbit, 
and the black dotted line belongs to Mars. 
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starts its journey on a certain 
day. 

Studies of one-way trips to 
Mars and Venus have been 
made before. But the demand 
now seems to be for round 
trips! Even at that, there have 
been no requests for reserva- 
tions, and Ross isn’t making 
one for himself. 

Caution: Most times are bad 
times for space travel. The 
earth and other planets are, of 
course, in constant motion, at 
great speeds, on different or- 
bits. After November of 1962, 
the next suitable period for a 
round trip to Mars is November 
and December of 1964, and not 
again until December-January 
of 1966-67. 

A good time for a Venus 
round trip recently passed— 
December through February of 
1960-61. Future journeys to 
Venus and return may be made 
under most suitable astronom- 
ical conditions June through 
September in 1962, February 
through April in 1964, and Sep- 
tember through December in 
1965. 

Assuming that a rocket of 
presently developed speed and 
fuel-carrying ability were used, 
departure on November 13, 
1962, would bring the rocket to 
Mars in 150 days, which would 
be on April 12 of 1963. Passing 
by Mars, as planned, the rocket 


SEE VENUS 
FARE... $100 
DEPART, .. NOW. 





Our mythical space traveler contem- 
plates Venus. He has read that a 
Lockheed mathematician has plotted 
travel times for round trips to both 
Mars and Venus. 


would gradually swing back 
toward the earthly orbit and 
return home on November 13, 
1964—a trip of exactly two 
years. 

Mars ranges from 50 million 
to 250 million miles from earth, 
and Venus from 30 million to 
170 million. 

In his job of timetabling, Dr. 
Ross is not actually concerned 
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with whether his rockets carry 
passengers. He is concerned 
only with distances, speeds, 
times, and weight and fuel re- 
quirements. His figures would 
not be altered whether the 
“payload” of a rocket were a 
150-pound instrument or a 150- 
pound man. 

It will be several years be- 
fore a man is sent to Mars or 
Venus. He may actually stop 
on the planet then, or take up 
station in orbit. Business or va- 
cation trips will be still later! 


Man-aboard or not, Dr. Ross’ 
present timetable task is the 
same. He must know the ability 
of his rockets, and then figure 
the speed and direction of the 
earth and the other planet in- 
volved. 


Throwing a rocket around 


Mars or Venus and bringing it 
back is like tossing a boomer- 
ang on a dead run and success- 
fully retrieving it in the air 
without the runner’s changing 
his course or speed. 

The entire flight must be cal- 
culated mathematically in or- 
der to determine the proper 
time and direction of launch. 
The rocket trips being charted 
by Dr. Ross are for rockets un- 
controlled from earth, but 
which depend on thrust and 
gravity alone for their course. 

Why timetables for only 
Mars and Venus? Because, says 
Ross, we will be concerned for 
the next 10 years mainly with 
these neighboring planets. 
Round trip schedules for other 
planets can be figured later 
using the same methods. 





Industrial Cinderella: Graphite 


Iron is one of the metal catalysts used to produce man-made 
diamonds, according to a recent report. 


The proper use of molten metals—including iron—to act as a 
thin film between the raw material (carbon) and the growing 
diamond crystal is described as the scientific breakthrough that 
makes diamond manufacture possible. Without that discovery, a 
combination of impossibly high temperature and pressure would 
be required. At present, pressures are said to range between 0.8 
and 1.8 million pounds per square inch, and temperatures from 
2200 to 4400 degrees Fahrenheit. Much steel is used in the diamond- 
making equipment to contain such operational conditions. 

Man-made diamonds are reported to be increasing in use for 
grinding wheels and other industrial applications. 
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Stitch in Time... 


How to Avoid Pitfalls 


in Locating New Plant 


by Maurice Fulton 


The problem of where to lo- 
cate a new plant, be it branch 
or relocated principal plant, is 
one which may occur once in a 
corporate lifetime. Yet, few de- 
cisions are likely to have a more 
profound effect on a company’s 
progress. Because plant location 
so often is a new experience, be- 
cause the combination of factors 
influencing the decision is so 
complex, because geography of 
the United States and the 
regional economics invoived 
are so varied, and because all 


of the regions involved have 
been so vocal in proclaiming 
their superiority and suitability 
for the new plant, there is ob- 
viously plenty of opportunity 
for error. 

Our experience in almost 40 
years of plant location consul- 
tation has revealed two main 
categories of mistakes common 
to plant location decision: 

The first group of errors is 
the result of inadequate plan- 
ning in the initial stages. 

The second group involves 
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improper evaluation of and 
failure to consider all aspects 
of a specific location. 

Once it is decided that a new 
plant is necessary, criteria for 
such a plant should be estab- 
lished. An excellent starting 
point is a full analysis of exist- 
ing operating conditions and 
facilities. This is the point at 
which many companies err. A 
skeletal schedule of generalized 
requirements is inadequate; in- 
stead, attention should be di- 
rected to specific needs. Thus, 
for instance, markets and 
sources of supply should be tab- 
ulated and charted. Labor 
needs and existing rate struc- 
tures should be analyzed. Util- 
ity and tax costs should be 
established. 

This kind of an analysis, at 
an early stage, not only identi- 
fies the relative importance of 
various plant location factors, 
but also helps point up the ele- 
ments which must be watched 
for in analyzing new locations. 
The most intelligent approach 
makes use of a check list. The 
copyrighted check list utilized 
by Fantus staff members runs 
some 12 pages and is designed 
to develop detailed information 


Mr. Fulton is a partner in The 
Fantus Company, plant location con- 
sultants, with offices in Chicago and 
New York. 
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Many problems connected 
with locating a new 
plant site can be 
answered by sound pre- 


planning of management. 


on such subjects as markets, 
raw materials, labor, power, 
gas, and water, workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance, state taxes 
and laws, local taxes, present 
plant, space and construction 
needs of new plant, location 
preferences, and present cost 
factors. With this information 
and other data to be developed, 
it is possible to develop a Cost 
Comparison Chart such as the 
one on page 40. 

Additional decisions must be 
made in planning for a new 
plant. These include deciding 
such things as: 

e Extent to which labor will 
be trained as opposed to the 
recruitment of skilled workers; 

e The specific employees who 
should be transferred to a new 
area and the likelihood of their 
accepting such transfer; 

e Possibilities of developing 
alternate sources of raw ma- 
terial; 

e If a plant is to be vacated, 
the probabilities of disposing of 
the plant at a realistic figure; 

e An intelligent estimate of 








the cost of moving, being cer- 
tain to include all factors hav- 
ing a bearing. 

Failure to work from a suit- 
able check list is probably the 
greatest error committed in the 
planning stage. The same mis- 
take occurs when field work is 
involved. Such a check list 
should be of sufficient detail to 


permit intercity comparison as 
well as comparison with operat- 
ing conditions and costs at the 
home plant. However, it should 
not be so complex as to make 
the community investigation 
require attention to unimpor- 
tant detail. 

Among the factors which are 
to be evaluated, for the 


Estimated Cost Comparison Chart for Typical Manufacturing 
Company 


PRESENT LOCATION VERSUS RECOMMENDED COMMUNITIES 





Present Commu- | Commu- | Commu- | Commu- 

OPERATING EXPENSES Location nity A nity B nity C nity D 
Transportation q 

Rita's nw cuss's S wlnDases Wo.a a oe $ 202,942/$ 212,209/$ 207,467\$ 220,009\$ 216,778 
—_—_ SEES LORIE OIA OR A 480,605 361,268 393,402 365,198 410,637 

r 

Seucly Direct and Indirect.......... $ 1,520,943/$ 1,339,790/$ 1,146,087/$ 1,223,416)$ 1,178,809 

SRS eRe Sa ay eee 279,412 255,000 255,000 255,000 255, 
Plant Overhead 

Rent or Carrying Costs.............. $ 271,436/$ 290,000/$ 280,000/$ 295,000/$ 275,000 

Meal Hetate Taste. . . os... 0.05. 556%- 43,345 39,000 34,000 39,000 36,000 


Personal Property and Other Locally 








Assessed Taxes. .......ccseseccecs 8 BREA err rae OGRE 2 iis wca- 
a RS Pree 19,260 11,000 9,500 13,000 16,000 
Utilities 

ET L.T Che a8 Ss wre Wad bbe crak nk $ 56,580/$ 61,304/$ 41,712/$  49,007/$ 43,112 
CME E NG ba oa chs al oes cee Oth 18,460 19,812 13,767 16,633 14,986 
RP ae Ss AR SPS eA: 12,474 8,200 4,500 4,500 7,000 
Treatment of Effluent............... S| Re ae ee WE finn cioe 3,400 

State Factors 
NS F055, 5 Sad hiss di Gee cite $ 67,811/$ 73,400$  44,920/$ 71,000|\$ 58,250 
Workmen's Compensation Insurance. . 30,499 24,000, 14,000) 17,000 21,000 
oy | ar $ 3,027,042/$'2,694,983|/$ 2,446,655|$ 2,577,263|$ 2,535,972 


Savings through construction 
of new plant 

















Dp eer ee re ee a” ($ 210,000)|/($ 210,000)|($ 210,000)|($ 210,000) 
Reduced Materials Handling.................... ( 38,000)|/( 38,000)|)(  38,000)/( 38,000) 
Elimination of Present Local Inter- 

Se DENN. ob a b5 ins 6c cov egeh ase waen ( 60,000)/( 60,000)/( 60,000)/( 60,000) 
Reduced Public Warehousing. ................-. ( 30,000)/( 30,000))( 30,000)}( 30,000) 
Reduced Supervisory Personnel................. €  27,000)\( 27,000))( 27,0C0))( 27,000) 

Savings through new construction................. ($ 365,000)|($ 365,000)|($ 365,000)|($ 365,000) 
Annual operating costs................. $ 3,027,042|$ 2,329,983|$ 2,081,655'$ 2,212,263|$ 2,170,972 
Potential annual savings over present location. ..... $ 697,059\$ 945,387\$ 814,779|$ 856,070 
errr es a es 23.0% 31.2% 26.9% 28.3% 


This chart is the result of a comprehensive study of variable cost factors entering into plant operations. 
It compares the present location where operations are spread throughout several buildings with costs in a 


newly constructed plant in another community. 





The four communities were selected after an 


al opportunities for this company in 


aatied- af 
every section of the U nited States. They all provide attractive savings, but one alone (Community B) provides 





the most al 
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of many advantages. 
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home plant as well as for lo- 
cations under consideration, are 
transportation costs, labor, 
plant occupancy costs, utilities, 
local tax practices, and state 
factors. This is not as simple 
as it may sound. For example, 
many planners and _ investi- 
gators are guilty of failing to 
properly assess fringe cost dif- 
ferences in measuring labor 
costs. Further, there is some- 
times a tendency to make labor 
rate and labor costs synony- 
mous, an obvious error in view 
of such factors as differences in 
productivity and output per 
man-hour. 

Local tax differentials in 
themselves are meaningless; 
consideration must be given to 
the debt situation, services ren- 
dered, and long term trends. 
For instance, the need for 
municipal plant improvement 
can affect the future tax cost 
picture. 

In estimating heating cost 
differences it is desirable to con- 
sider not only differences in 
types and costs of various fuels 
used locally, but differences in 
degree days as well. The need 
for and cost of air conditioning 
is becoming increasingly im- 
portant. Limitations on utility 
availability are not always ap- 
parent on the surface. 

Many companies operating 
for years in established facili- 
ties, discharging acid and other 
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plating, pickling, or related 
wastes into municipal sewerage 
systems, are startled to discover 
that this practice, tolerated in 
one location, may not be per- 
mitted when a new plant is 
constructed. An allowance may 
have to be made for the treat- 
ment of such effluent. On the 
other hand, some locations may 
be capable of handling this 
problem without the need for 
extra cost. 

Results determined through 
careful field investigation can 
be plotted against tables pre- 
pared for the home plant. A 
typical projection is shown on 
page 40. In this projection are 
plotted the major geographi- 
cally variable cost factors, 
shown not only for the existing 
plant, but for alternative loca- 
tions as well. 

The aim in picking a plant 
location is, of course, to find the 
one that promises the most net 
profit. Yet, it is important to 
remember that there are many 
locational characteristics which 
influence the success or failure 
of an operation, but which can- 
not be measured in dollars and 
cents. Nevertheless, they do 
have a direct bearing upon 
profit. Included in this category 
would be such factors as trans- 
portation service as _ distinct 
from cost, supply, of required 
services, environmental condi- 

(Continued on page 44) 
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When PLANNING a Plant Location 


DO 


Analyze your motives in 
planning the move and set out 
your objectives clearly. 


Identify all of your. cost fac- 
tors subject to geographic vari- 
ation, using a check list. 


Determine the mobility of 
key personnel without whom 
the establishment of a new 
plant might be extremely diffi- 
cult. 


Ascertain the availability of 
raw materials and manufac- 
tured parts from alternative 
sources in other areas. 


Realistically appraise your 
requirements in the light of 
growth trends. 


Allow sufficient time to prop- 
erly analyze the problem, select 
a location, and effect a move. 
Crash programs are costly, can 
be disastrous. 


Be aware of your own com- 
pany’s most important cost ele- 
ments, and keep all others in 
proper perspective. 


Wherever possible, plan a 
gradual build-up of labor force. 


DON’T 

Start field investigations pre- 
maturely. 

Permit suppliers, customers, 
or others not entirely familiar 
with the problems, to influence 
you unduly. 


Generalize on broad geo- 
graphic areas; differences with- 
in an area may be greater than 
differences between areas. 

Act in a given geographic di- 
rection because a competitor 
or friend has moved in that di- 
rection. 

Give wide-spread publicity to 
your plans before final decisions 
are reached and the timing of 
an announcement is just right. 


Overlook the importance of 
state factors such as taxes, labor 
laws and regulations, business 
philosophy. 

Devote three years to the 
question of “whether and why” 
and then try to decide “where” 
in three weeks. 


Overlook all aspects of cost 
of moving. 


Compromise long range cost 
advantages in order to acquire 
an existing building. 
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When SELECTING the Plant Location 


DO 


Determine the availability of 
necessary supporting facilities 
and services. 


Consider fringe practices and 
costs in appraising labor costs. 


Recheck data presented by 
local developmental agencies 
who must necessarily “sell” 
their area. 


Examine local taxes, partic- 
ularly in light of services ren- 
dered and long range trends. 


Check local employers as to 
past experiences in community. 


Delay purchase of a site until 
all details, including soil bor- 
ings, have been worked out. 


Secure written commitmenis 
concerning utility extension, 
switching districts, fire protec- 
tion, etc. 


Acquire a site of sufficient 
size; land costs are never lower 
than at the outset. 


Insist on proper zoning before 
purchasing a site. 


Watch for inadequately sized 
utility lines, particularly in 
smaller towns. 


DON’T 


Assume that plating waste 
and other effluent can be 
handled automatically by a 
local sewage disposal system. 


Assume that “listed” sites 
presented by realtors or devel- 
opmental agencies are the best 
or only sites in an area. 


Give undue importance to 
local concessions which may 
(but not necessarily so) conceal 
basic locational defects. 


Overestimate labor pool or 
assume that labor commuting 
to higher paying jobs in nearby 
communities will necessarily 
change jobs to remain at home. 


Think that an occasional con- 
versation with a cab driver or 
waitress necessarily reveals the 
full character of a community. 


Assume that because a truck 
line runs through town it is 
necessarily franchised to serv- 
ice the community. 


Assume that the proximity of 
a large gas main necessarily 
means gas service is available. 


Be unduly influenced by well 
meant hospitality, or by the 
“steak dinner” technique. 
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(Continued from page 41) 
tions permitting the easy at- 
traction of key personnel and 
supervisory personnel, history 
of labor tranquility, labor sup- 
ply, and a host of other factors. 
Frequently, location selections 
are made in areas which may 
have slightly higher production 
costs than competing areas but 
which offer advantages in other 
directions which tend to over- 
come these differences. 

This is particularly true 
when the executive family will 
move to the new plant location 
and the amenities of life may 
loom as important as incremen- 
tal cost savings. The need to be 
close to a major customer or 
supplier may also cause this 
type of compromise although it 
should be noted that it is easy 
to err in this direction. A recent 
Fantus client was shown that 
two warehouses, one in Chicago 
and one in Detroit, could be 
merged into one at a convenient 


midway point. Despite the ini- 
tial outcries of the local sales 
departments, the consolidation 
was accomplished, at significant 
savings. Sales personnel were 
astounded to discover that their 
customers continued to receive 
equivalent service, in some re- 
spects even better service, even 
though the customers were no 
longer next door. 

In a subject as complex as 
scientific plant location, with 
so much at stake on sound de- 
cisions, the need for sound pre- 
planning is apparent, particu- 
larly so in view of the variety 
of such decisions for most com- 
panies. Careful, methodical 
analysis of the objectives, goals, 
and individual problems of the 
company, followed by an 
equally intelligent approach to 
the matter of plant location 
can help avoid the many pit- 
falls inherent in this all-im- 
portant management decision. 





Calendar of Events 





July 31-August 4—Job Evaluation seminar at Cornell University. 
Contact Earl B. French, acting coordinator of special programs, 
New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

September 18-23—Sixth annual Midwest Work Course on Plant 
Layout and Facilities Planning in Kansas City, Kan. Contact 
E. S. Avison, assistant manager, University of Kansas Extension 
Center, 39th and Rainbow Boulevard, Kansas City 12, Kan. 
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A supervisor’s guide to intelligent labor relations 


Act on Fact 


by James M. Black 








Pilferage is a problem every supervisor has to cope with at 
some time or other. It takes judgment to solve it. For one thing, 
the items employees take home usually are not in themselves 
valuable. For another, workers may not believe they are stealing, 
but simply following custom and helping themselves to little 
things which are inexpensive anyhow. Who will miss them? 

The price tag on industrial thievery runs high. That’s why 
efficient management has strict rules against pilferage. Alert 
supervisors move in fast if employees show signs of developing 
a “help yourself” attitude. If you wink an eye when a worker 
makes free with even a little bit of company property, you’re 
condoning a practice that can spread like wildfire. 


Case of the Pilfered Potato Chip 


Pilferage had become a real problem at a certain food chain. 
Soon after the company moved to a new warehouse it began to 
experience high losses in cookies, candies and similar merchan- 
dise. A carton of foodstuff would be broken deliberately by 
jamming motor equipment against it. (Sometimes other sur- 
reptitious methods were used.) Once open, everybody helped 
themselves to the “damaged” goods. Supervisors were told to 
warn their people that management would no longer tolerate 
this thievery, that employees would be punished severely if they 
persisted in it. 

Bill Larson, a food selector, was the first to feel the heavy hand 
of retribution. According to him, one night while filling an order 
for a shipment of a new type of potato chip, he noticed that a 
carton had been broken open. Out of curiosity he picked up a 
few chips and ate them. 
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At this point his supervisor, 
John Strong, appeared. “This 
doesn’t look good for an em- 
ployee with your years of serv- 
ice. You should set an example 
for the other workers,” said 
Strong. 

“There were several people 
in the box before me,” replied 
Larson. “I didn’t open it. I just 
ate two potato chips.” 

“Tll take the box,” said 
Strong. 

When Larson reported for 
work next evening his card was 
not in the rack. Instead there 
was a note advising him to re- 
port to Supervisor Strong. 

“We have considered your 
case,” said Strong, “and you’re 
dismissed. The company has the 
right to terminate you without 
warning. The contract states 
that a warning notice need not 
be given if the discharge of an 
employee is for dishonesty.” 


Arguments and Decision 
Larson filed a grievance that 
was eventually heard by an 
arbitrator. The company con- 
tended, “We have produced 
evidence to show we have suf- 
fered heavy financial loss from 
pilferage. Employees have been 
warned that anyone caught 
stealing would be discharged. 
The money value of the potato 
chips that Larson took is trivial, 
but that is not the point. It is 
the principle. Until we dis- 
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missed Larson, employees con- 
tinued to pilfer despite warn- 
ings. Now this has stopped. We 
aren’t concerned with degree 
of dishonesty. Nothing more is 
needed to sustain the dis- 
charge.” 

The union answered, “The 
employee’s record is good. His 
act was dishonest, we admit. 
But the degree of dishonesty 
was minor, and discharge is a 
severe penalty. Under the 
American system of justice the 
issue of degree is a considera- 
tion in penalties assessed by the 
courts. Larson’s offense was in- 
consequential when compared 
to the punishment he received. 
His discharge should be set 
aside.” 

The arbitrator said, “Disci- 
pline is invoked for three rea- 
sons: (1) To teach an employee 
that his actions are wrong and 
must be corrected; (2) To pun- 
ish an employee for his wrong- 
doing; (3) To furnish an ex- 
ample to other employees so 
that they will learn that they 
must not be guilty of the same 
failures. 

“The agreement provides that 
no warning notice need be 
given to an employee dis- 
charged for dishonesty. But the 
elimination of the warning no- 
tice does not render a discharge 
proper solely because the em- 
ployee has been accused of dis- 
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honesty. To put it another way, 
a discharge is neither more nor 
less for ‘just cause’ because a 
warning notice is or is not re- 
quired. The same tests must be 
applied to determine the issue 
of ‘just cause’ where a notice is 
required as are applied where 
there is no contract provision 
making it mandatory. 

“The company has suffered 
from pilferage and was justified 
in using strict means to bring 
it to a. stop. Management 
thought dismissing Larson 
would make other employees 
pause in their improper prac- 
tices. I question whether it 
was necessary to discharge Lar- 
son to gain this salutory effect. 
A suspension might have served 
as well. I also question whether 
it is fair to single out one em- 
ployee whose offense was ad- 
mittedly minor and assess a 
penalty against him proper for 
a more serious offense as the 
tool to gain this clearly salutory 
effect. 

“The grievant’s act was care- 
less, negligent and improvident. 
But was it dishonest in the 
meaning of the contract? He ad- 
mitted he ate two or three po- 
tato chips. But they were made 
by a new process, and he 
wanted to see what they tasted 
like. He was wrong, but did he 
have an ‘intent to steal’? 

“T agree with the union that 
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discharge is a severe penalty. 
The grievant has suffered a 
month’s loss of pay. I give 
weight to the company’s argu- 
ment that the penalty inflicted 
should be an example to other 
employees, but to lose a month’s 
pay for taking two cents’ worth 
of merchandise is a punishment 
which should be sufficiently 
severe to deter other employees 
from repeating Larson’s mis- 
take. 

“The penalty inflicted on the 
employee will become part of 
his record and taken into ac- 
count in the event of future 
missteps. But the company shall 
reinstate the grievant beginning 
on the next payroll period 
without back pay.” 


Action Based on Judgment 

This decision underscores the 
problem of disciplining an em- 
ployee for pilferage. When 
someone is caught “red- 
handed” in a dishonest act, 
usually he is taking something 
that doesn’t cost very much. 
The arbitrator commented that 
a month’s lay-off for a first 
offense was a hard punishment 
for stealing a few potato chips. 
On the surface you can’t help 
but agree. 

But Supervisor Strong had to 
ask himself, “Was the act iso- 
lated?” Of course not! Larson’s 
offense was part of a wave of 
petty thievery. The supervisor 
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may have had good reason to 
believe that Larson was one of 
the chief offenders against the 
company’s rule forbidding em- 
ployees from “accidentally on 
purpose” damaging merchan- 
dise and helping themselves to 
it. However, suspicion is one 
thing, proof another. Strong 
could not accuse Larson of any 
offense except the one in which 
he was caught. 

Strong had two solid facts on 
his side. Larson was eating po- 
tato chips, and he had only 
Larson’s word that “persons 
unknown” had broken open the 
box. This testimony was self- 
serving. It is highly unlikely 
that the grievant would admit 
to anything more than the su- 
pervisor could prove. Therefore 
an objective person might ask, 
“How reliable is the word of 
an employee caught in the act 
of pilferage about the extent of 
his pilferage? Does a company 
have to trust a worker who is 
only ‘a little bit dishonest’ in 
the handling of its goods?” 

While the extent of Larson’s 
willingness to make free with 
his company’s property could 
not be established, he demon- 
strated by his own acts that his 
honesty could not stand the test 
of a good opportunity to be dis- 
honest. There is no indication 


that he searched for his super- 
visor to report the damaged 
box, a course of conduct that 
could be reasonably expected 
of a conscientious, honest man. 
Instead, if we are to accept his 
story as literally true, he took 
advantage of the situation of 
the after-the-fact dishonesty of 
other people to be dishonest 
himself. 

In spite of his justification 
for severe action, Supervisor 
Strong may have acted too hast- 
ily in dismissing Larson. After 
all, you can’t make a Federal 
case out of someone eating a 
few potato chips. 

It is obvious that if all you 
can prove is that thievery was 
rampant and one employee took 
a few cents’ worth of potato 
chips, you are not likely to per- 
suade an arbitrator to go along 
with your decision to fire him. 
Strong would have been wise 
to have confined his penalty to 
a severe reprimand and a 30- 
day punishment furlough. Such 
a penalty might have stuck. It 
would have also been an effec- 
tive deterrent to other em- 
ployees. In discipline, the pun- 
ishment must fit the proven 
crime—not the proven crime 
plus your suspicions about 
other offenses that have not 
been proven. 


This case was described in the Labor Relations Reporter. It has been 
somewhat altered to illustrate certain principles of supervision. All 
names are fictitious. 
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TOP MANAGEMENT HANDBOOK 
Edited by H. B. Maynard 


This month’s selection is reviewed 
by E. Carl Hepola, NMA supervisor of development. 


This is one of the weightiest volumes, both literally and figur- 
atively, that we have reviewed. An extremely encompassing 
volume, it includes selections by 60 top managers from companies 
both large and small, and who provide a broad and experienced- 
based reference on the field of management and managing itself. 
The handbook is a comprehensive source of information, not only 
on management fundamentals, but it relates to the contributors’ 
proved practices in the field. It discusses what management is, 
not only at top levels, but also that functional management is 
treated in terms of the business activity, such as sales, production, 
marketing, and finance. 

As a starting point, naturally, and for improving methods of 
managing, this book first distinguishes clearly the nature of the 
task of managing. It begins with the discussion of the nature of 
management and managing, and develops certain over-all philo- 
sophical concepts of the art and science of managing. 

One important feature is that although many books have been 
written about what managers ought to do, there have been few, 
or none, by managers themselves telling what they found it wise 
to do in the actual managing of their businesses. So the Handbook 
is of practical value to managers at all levels in their daily task 
of managing. In that it helps each manager to improve his 
methods of managing, it can be an important aid in the problem 
of management development, or perhaps, as our author says, 
management self-development. It can also be of value to man- 
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agement students, the younger men who will be the future 
managers of business and industry. It will help them in obtaining 
a practical orientation to the realities of the business world, and 
allow them to meet intimately, through the pages of the hand- 
book, a representative cross section of successful industrial 
managers. 

The handbook, too, will be of interest to the many serious- 
minded people who are deeply concerned with the current social, 
economic, and ideological problems that beset the world today. 
In this volume, we have a chance to learn what the present 
leaders of industry are thinking and doing, and within the busi- 
ness management referential scheme. 


(See page 54 for handy order form) 


ANATOMY OF A LABOR ARBITRATION 


by Sam Kagel 


As the scope of arbitration in labor-management relations in- 
creases, more and more people become involved in its practice. 
Training for arbitration, therefore, has become very important. 
Probably the best way to become proficient in arbitration is to 
actually participate in a case. Perhaps the next best thing to 
actual experience is to sit in on a case and study its development. 
Sam Kagel’s Anatomy of a Labor Arbitration, just published by 
The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., (BNA), vividly simulates 
this experience. 

Anatomy of a Labor Arbitration is a “How To Do It” book 
concerned with the preparation and presentation of grievance 
arbitration. It is written for all types of persons who engage in 
this work . . . for the non-lawyer and lawyer; for the union 
steward and business agent; for the supervisor, personnel man- 
ager, and industrial relations director. 

Anatomy of a Labor Arbitration is not a technical book. The 
problems exposed and examined occur daily in arbitration prac- 
tice. Of course, not all the subjects considered necessarily de- 
velop in a single case. Many problems were telescoped in the 
discharge case, which forms the core of this book, in order to 
indicate how they arise in practice and to permit examination of 
them within the framework of this case. 

This book is available from BNA Incorporated, 1231 24th 
Street, N.W., Washington 7, D.C., at $5.75 per copy. 
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HOW'S 
YOUR 
TELEPHONE 
TECHNIQUE? 


by E. M. Marshall 


You may be using the tele- 
phone often as you try to im- 
prove in some step of your job. 
But have you ever kept an 
accurate check on whether 
your telephoning technique is 
good, indifferent or plain bad 
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as shown up by the added 
profits, or losses, traceable to 
using Bell’s invention to the 
best advantage? 

If you haven’t done this yet, 
why not try it? For when the 
telephone is used to the best 
advantage, it can often be the 
decisive factor in one’s success. 
Sometimes a phone call can 
iron out difficulties better and 
more speedily than even a face- 
to-face interview. In fact, it can 
often be used to arrange inter- 
views that could not be ar- 
ranged half so quickly in any 
other way, to say nothing of 
purchases and sales that are 
phoned because phoning is 
quick and time may be at a 
premium. 

But it is well to remember 
whenever you pick up the 
phone the first advice given to 
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performers on television: “Re- 
member you are a guest in the 
house and act accordingly.” 

In order to be understood 
easily, you may have to put 
down your cigar, or cigarette, 
or pipe, speak directly into the 
mouthpiece and use quite as 
much care in how you speak as 
in what you say. To insure 
holding attention, try using 
your voice effectively, modu- 
late it and never speak in a 
monotone. When you think the 
attention of your listener is 
wandering, try asking a 
question. If you use brief 
phrases and pause in between 
those you consider as being 
most likely to appeal, your 
listener will follow what you 
are saying with less effort and 
more interest. 

Here is how one sale was lost 
by poor use of the phone. My 
niece, as the one who drives 
the car oftenest, preferred do- 
ing business with the same 
company which had sold the 
car she knew best and was 
handling daily. Because she is 
in an office and has little lei- 
sure time, she asked her mother 
to call and have a salesman 
come out some time when she 
was home to show the latest 
model. 

“Say next Tuesday night or 
Saturday afternoon,” she stipu- 
lated. 

When Tuesday came and the 
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promised salesman did not, she 
asked: “Are you sure they said 
he’d come tonight?” 

“Of course I’m sure!” replied 
her mother. 

“We'll wait until Saturday. 
But you better call the office 
again. We aren’t going to have 
too much time if that car is to 
be delivered before we go on 
our vacation.” 

Because no salesman came 
Saturday, the firm lost a cash 
sale. My niece preferred: learn- 
ing to drive another make of 
auto to doing business with a 
sales force that did not keep ap- 
pointments. This may be one 
reason a firm loses sales that 
would easily be corrected by 
better use of the telephone, 
because although a customer 
may like a product, they do not 
like to be disappointed over 
demonstrations. 

For the second company not 
only were most courteous and 
business-like but they an- 
swered questions and kept 
their telephoned promises, or 
notified her. They made ar- 
rangements to see that both 
my niece and her father under- 
stood the main differences be- 
tween the new car and the one 
turned in. When something de- 
layed the trial spin which had 
been set for a time agreeable 
to all, the salesman phoned in 
plenty of time so that they 
were neither angered nor dis- 
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appointed over the delay. 

During the spin, the sales- 
man showed my niece just 
what the change-over entailed, 
and clinched a sale that had 
been thrown into his lap by 
poor use of the telephone. 
Maybe the first company 
counted too heavily on the fact 
that they had made previous 
sales and so would make an- 
other without doing very much 
about it, or maybe their 
method of handling any phone 
call is what is wrong. 


For whoever takes office calls 
should not depend upon simply 
telling someone about making 
or answering a call, and not 
upon making out a record prop- 
erly filled in as to name, ad- 
dress, which salesman the cus- 
tomer asked for in the event 
that such a name is given, and 
when the appointment is to be. 
This data should be a “must” 
for any phone call in order to 
get maximum results. 

In a busy Office, it is possible 
that neglect of one telephone 
call could be due to careless- 
ness, but carelessness that is 
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too costly to be permitted. Few 
customers will phone a second 
time, and even when they do, 
their resentment adds to the 
salesman’s difficulty in clinch- 
ing the sale. It is possible that 
some one took calls who knew 
nothing about how they should 
be handled and so did nothing 
except say the name of the firm 
and promise to do whatever 
was requested because such a 
promise was the easiest thing 
to do. Or a harder possibility 
to ferret out is which member 








of the office force may dislike 
one of the salesmen so much 
that they “lose” calls, or switch 
calls to other members of the 
sales force. 

So anyone who uses the 
phone very much should check 
up if they suspect something is 
interfering with the results 
they should be getting from 
their work. Too many slip-ups 
with phone calls will make too 
many disappointed prospects 
not only for cars but for any 
product. This will show up in 
lost sales the company has a 
right to expect as long as the 


product is giving good service 
and the customers have voiced 
no complaints about perform- 
ance or quality. 

Try keeping a record of your 
calls for a number of weeks. 
What you learn may prove en- 
lightening even if you do not 
like the results. Until you know 
what is wrong with your tele- 
phone technique, you ‘can not 
try to correct it, even if the 
remedy may be only to speak 
more distinctly, or not quite so 
fast, or to take more pains to 
enunciate clearly and talk di- 
rectly into the phone. If only 
a word here and there is get- 
ting through to the customer 
at the other end of the wire, 


your talk isn’t likely to bring 
the desired results nor even 
create good will even though 
no sale may be made. 

Because a customer has 
friends and relatives who may 
be good prospects, the creating 
of good will is important even 
when no sale can be expected. 
How else can you so quickly 
create an ever-growing list of 
prospects than by using the 
telephone not only to contact 
people but also to iron out 
complaints, make arrange- 
ments for demonstrations, and 
let former customers know that 
you have enjoyed doing busi- 
ness with them and hope to 
continue doing so? 








333 W. First Street 
Dayton 2, Ohio 


Please send me 
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Expenses 


Can Be 
Reduced 





by Clarence G. Scholtz 


Few executives or managers 
would attempt to argue with 
an efficiency expert who stated 
that the principal item of ex- 
pense is the personnel item. In 
most organizations it definitely 
is the biggest item of expense. 
In others it is at least one of 
the biggest. Therefore, if any 
attempt is made to reduce ex- 
penses, to do it successfully 
means you have got to some- 
how operate with a smaller 
staff. There are several factors 
which enter into this—one is 
the well known psychological 
factor of a supervisor’s impor- 
tance. A person who has charge 
of six employees never feels as 
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important and in fact is never 
recognized as important by 
others as one who has charge, 
let’s say of 600 employees, so 
instinctively you have the hu- 
man nature angle of wanting 
to keep as large a staff as they 
can get away with in their par- 
ticular department or unit, if 
for no other purpose than to 
maintain their prestige. This 
costs money, as any office man- 
ager or general manager 
knows. 

What would happen if those 
same individuals had to use 
their own money with which 
to pay that staff they maintain? 
No doubt immediately there 








would be at least a 25 per cent 
reduction in number of staff 
and it could very well be a 
greater percentage. Now before 
we jump to the conclusion that 
these department heads and 
supervisors are not good man- 
agers to keep this excess per- 
sonnel on the payroll, we must 
stop to think that their super- 
iors in the higher bracket of 
management, are agreeable to 
it or they would have been 
under pressure to do something 
about it, and so it might be 
well for the general manager 


employee leaves, he is not to 
be replaced until the following 
questions are investigated and 
the proper answer received, 
which brings us to No. 2. 

2. Was this particular clerk 
or technician or salesman 
really always busy and if the 
answer to that was “No,” was 
it because the business itself 
did not require an individual 
to be busy 100 per cent of the 
time? In other words does the 
flow of work permit what they 
call in plants “down time” or 
was it a case where the individ- 


Unnecessary expenses keep some companies from — 
making a profit. Here are some concrete suggestions 
which clearly demonstrate that cutting expenses can 

spell the difference. 


or the executive vice president 
or general superintendent or 
whatever the title is of the top 
operating manager, to ask him- 
self the following questions: 

1. Can we reduce the staff 
either over-all or in any one 
department or unit with safety 
and still produce and handle 
our business? That’s always a 
difficult question to answer be- 
cause these department heads 
and supervisors quickly will 
think of all the reasons why 
they must retain the staff they 
have, so probably the best 
method is to say that when an 


ual was goofing off, as they say 
in the offices. 

3 Was this employee always 
productive? If the unit, depart- 
ment or organization worked 
on an incentive plan, was this 
individual always in the top 
bracket or was the individual 
always in the lower bracket? 

4. Has anybody investigated 
as to whether the work of this 
individual could be done, or 
possibly we should say ab- 
sorbed by, the remaining 
members of that particular 
unit, department or organiza- 
tion? 
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5. If the answer to this ques- 
tion is “No,” then the next 
question is: Would a part-time 
employee successfully handle 
the output of the employee 
leaving? It might even be that 
the work came to that partic- 
ular employee’s station in un- 
even flow, that is to say, some 
days little if anything and 
other days in volume, so that 
possibly the part time work 
could be so many days a week 
rather than so many hours each 
day. 

6. Could this particular em- 
ployee’s work production be 
absorbed by some machine? 

7. Would it be possible by in- 
tensive study and reorganiza- 
tion of the entire organization 
that this individual’s work or 
even the department’s work 
could be reallocated to some 
other unit and thus avoid re- 
placement? 

If, in considering any of 
these questions, we come up 
with the answer that we need 
not replace that individual, 
then we have made instantan- 
eously a sizeable saving in ex- 
pense because in today’s mar- 
ket, even the minimum priced 
employee costs money. 

Another item of expense that 
is often overlooked, that being 
care and maintenance of office 
machines. Some companies au- 
tomatically sign up for mainte- 
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nance agreements with the 
various suppliers of office ma- 
chines. An analysis of a large 
corporation records will prove 
that this is quite a large item 
of expense in the course of a 
year. Is it absolutely necessary? 
Sure, the manufacturers will 
tell you it is, but actually 
could you get along without 
that maintenance and just pay 
for the individual calls as they 
are made? Well, rather than 
get into an argument, let’s take 
a test case. One large group of 
companies experimented with 
the elimination of all mainte- 
nance contracts on all equip- 
ment, and over a period of 
several years found from their 
records that the savings were 
in six figures. In other words, 
under the law of averages, 
every machine isn’t going to 
break down in a year nor is it 
going to have expensive repairs 
or adjustments. A few will, but 
under the maintenance agree- 
ment you are paying a certain 
sum for every machine whether 
it needs it or not whereas on an 
actual repair call basis, you are 
only paying for those machines 
which need most attention. The 
question might be put forth: 
That’s fine if you are starting 
out with all new machines. In 
the case quoted, that was not 
the case and a good percentage 
of machines would fall into the 
period when normal repairs 
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would not be surprising. At any 
rate, it might be something to 
think about. 

Sometimes managements go 
overboard on sales campaigns, 
etc., but it should be kept in 
mind that if only one employee 
can be released, you have saved 
enough money or made enough 
profit to offset quite a few sales 
campaigns so while the empha- 
sis logically must be placed on 
the sales end of the picture, the 


expenses must not be over- 
looked. If by releasing an em- 
ployee who is earning $3000 a 
year, how many sales would 
you have to make to make a 
profit of $3000? In other words, 
it is often, and much more 
quickly possible, to make a 
profit by reducing the expense 
than by increasing the sales, 
particularly if additional ex- 
pense must be put into the sales 
program to make those sales. 





Pedestrians crossing the street didn’t make it on more than 
170,000 occasions during 1960. Dead after being struck down by 
a car were more than 5,000 persons, while more than 165,000 were 


injured. 
NMA Club Anniversaries 
JULY 
5 Years: Elwood Management Club ............ Elwood, Ind. 
10 Years: Benwood Works Management 
Club (Wheeling Steel) .............. Benwood, W. Va. 
Douglas Management Club .......... Tulsa, Okla. 
Rath Management Club ................ Waterloo, Ia. 
15 Years: Great Lakes Steel Manage- 
SII ME ai science scenes Ecorse, Mich 
National Supply Management 
IR SR ee IES ce ae Etna, Pa 
AUGUST 
5 Years: Pennsalt Chemicals Manage- 


ment Club ............. 


Wyandotte, Mich. 
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Educator calls the art of asking questions the key to 


improved communication. 


Any Questions ? 


“Ask a silly question, get a 
silly answer.” 

Dr. Richard Morley, president 
of Gulf Coast Junior College, 
Panama City, Fla., goes along 
with that age-old maxim 100 
per cent. However, Dr. Morley 
doesn’t let it stop at that. 

“Ask any kind of question,” 
he says, “and you will usually 
receive an answer.” 

And in that simple belief, 
according to Dr. Morley, lies 
the secret key to many doors of 
success. 

However, he ‘says, there is 
more to it than just asking 
questions. Dr. Morley feels that 
there is as much art involved in 
asking questions as there is in 
painting or sculpture. 

Dr. Morley, who has spent 
several years researching the 
subject, now has a book being 
considered for possible publica- 
tion on “The Art of Asking 
Questions.” 

He has also developed this 
line of thinking into seminar 
type lectures that he has deliv- 
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ered to several Florida indus- 
tries and business thus far, in- 
cluding a chemical corporation, 
hospital, power company and 
commercial printing group. 

“In working with people,” he 
says, “be it sales, skills, teach- 
ing, supervision or the profes- 
sions, the art of intelligent and 
effective questioning is a sig- 
nificant key to improved com- 
munication.” 

Yet, Dr. Morley adds, it is the 
least developed. He feels that 
men often work harder at im- 
proving certain skills or per- 
forming executive operations 
than they do at improving their 
ability to communicate. 

“However,” Dr. Morley 
claims, “it is far more difficult 
to transfer an idea, an ideal, a 
policy or an imagination from 
man to man.” 

The art of asking questions 
has been with mankind for some 
time, Dr. Morley states. “Prob- 
ably the first question on record 
is that of the serpent in the 
Garden of Eden who asked Eve 








‘Hath God said ye shall not eat 
of every tree in the garden’?” 

The serpent was a skilled 
questioner, Dr. Morley says, for 
he achieved his purpose through 
his use of the question. 

“Through the centuries,” he 
adds, “some men have recog- 
nized the power of the question. 
Voltaire said: ‘Judge a man by 
his questions rather than by his 
answers. Socrates became 
known in ancient Greece for his 
‘questioning method.’” 

“And did not Jesus Christ, 
the world’s greatest teacher, 
employ the question and an- 
swer method almost exclusively, 
even to the extent of many 
times answering a question 
with another question?” 

Dr. Morley says that of all 
the media of communication, 
the conversation of man ac- 
counts for more than 50 per cent 
of all the transactions and trans- 
fers of information between 
men. 

“Man’s conversation is, in 
turn, composed of approxi- 
mately 40 per cent of asking 
questions,” he adds. “This indi- 
cates that the key to the learn- 
ing process, beyond question, is 
the question. Questions make 
learning a dynamic and living 
process.” 

Dr. Morley claims that more 
than ever before questioning is 
an important tool of today’s 
world. Using management as an 


example, he says that persons 
in management positions find 
the greater portion of their day 
filled with two-way, three-way 
or multi-contact conversation. 

“Executive and management 
personnel, as never before,” he 
says, “must rely upon their as- 
sociates and subordinates to get 
the necessary results.” 

However, to ask the right 
question at the right time, Dr. 
Morley says, reveals a superior 
degree of understanding. Quot- 
ing a source, Dr. Morley claims 
that “to ask the right question 
evidences half the knowing.” 

Dr. Morley also maintains 
that “intelligent and directed 
questions, timed and introduced 
into a conversation, speech or 
conference, can often create the 
type of atmosphere the ques- 
tioner desires.” 

Asking questions is also in- 
valuable in employee-employer 
relations, he states. “The asking 
for advice is usually disarming 
because man, by his very na- 
ture, seems to be compelled by 
some inner driving force to re- 
spond and give of his advice on 
almost any subject. 

“A man takes pride in being 
asked for advice and takes more 
pride when the advice is re- 
ceived by a sympathetic and 
willing ear.” 

To be successful in the ques- 
tioning art, Dr. Morley says, the 
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questioner needs to recognize 
the purposes to which questions 
are directed, the importance of 
timeliness, how to analyze and 
how to apply the questioning 
results. 

“The art of questioning is 
comparable, in many respects, 
to other forms of art,” Dr. Mor- 
ley says. “As the artist care- 


fully selects and mixes his 
paints, the questioner carefully 
selects and asks his questions. 
Both point toward a certain 
goal or effect.” 

If the questioner is as skilled 
in his art as the painter should 
be in his, then Dr. Morley says 
the result will be a masterpiece. 

Any questions? 





Steel Sparked Spartans 


Spartans are remembered as the fiercest fighters of ancient 
Greece. History books have ascribed their wartime success to 
discipline and training. 

Now, a new theory has been advanced. The Spartans were the 
best warriors because they had the best weapons—made of steel. 
Based on recent discoveries near Sparta, it appears that Sparta 
discovered how to make steel in a charcoal fire, while their 
enemies still had only bronze. Thus Spartan steel, which was far 
stronger, could hack both weapons and opponents to pieces. 


Aerial Detective 


Last winter, after the two-plane air crash over Brooklyn, inves- 
tigators focused their search on a black stainless steel box. The 
flight data recorder, as the device inside the box is called, held 
details of the plane’s speed, altitude, and heading, up to the 
moment of the crash. The apparatus was protected by a container 
made of 300-series stainless steel, capable of withstanding a 2000 
degree F fire, a 100-G stopping shock, and a sustained immersion 
in sea water. In addition, the device has 20 extra channels for re- 
cording preventive maintenance data if desired. 


Aluminum Production 


Consumption of aluminum in the U. S. is expected to reach 
4,000,000 short tons by 1967, double the 1959 figure. Consumption 
should more than double again by 1975. 
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CONFUSION MARKS NEW WAGE LAW 


New minimum wage law is a masterpiece of con- 
fusion. It's causing serious problems for the Labor 
Department which must try to interpret and adminis- 
ter it before it goes into effect Sept. 3. 

The new law was patched together from vastly 
differing Senate and House bills, then changed some 
more to try to give a crumb to both sides of the 
battle. The result is a hideous patchwork of cov- 
erage and exemption. This confusion will be ex- 
pensive to business. 

If the government's wage-hour law experts are 
having trouble untangling the mess, management can 
easily imagine the problems that lie ahead in ap- 
plying it. The Labor Department will put out this 
summer guides to management—but even these will 
leave plenty of questions unanswered, officials 
readily admit. 

Lurking behind firms who err in trying to apply 
the law, is the power of the federal government to 
seek punishment—the government sues for back wages 
of any worker who is covered and not paid the mini- 
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mum, with the courts usually granting an equal 
amount extra as damages. 


EXEMPTION CHANGED FOR FOREMEN, 
SUPERVISORS 


One example of the confusion in the new law is 
the test for exemption for so-called white collar 
workers—executive, administrative, and professional 
employees. Foremen and supervisors are affected by 
this exemption. 

The new law decreases from 80 per cent to 60 
per cent the amount of time an executive or admin- 
istrative employee must spend on these activities 
to be exempt from the minimum wage and overtime pro- 
visions in the retail and service trades, if he 
Still meets the other tests. But it completely re- 
moves the exemption for so-called local retail 
workers who are not employees of a retail operation 
(such as retail home salesmen of a baker). 

A foreman or supervisor is usually considered 
an executive employee if he regularly supervises 
two or more workers can hire or fire or suggest 
changes in jobs of other workers, uses discretion, 
and earns at least $80 a week. A foreman who fails 
to meet the salary test must be paid overtime for 


























ered by the law. 

But local retail employees could become exempt 
under a new commission test—if more than half their 
Salary comes from commissions and their income 
averages at least $1.50 an hour. 











CONFUSION COMPOUNDED 
Here's another case of the confusion built 
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into the new law. Under the old law, in some in- 
dustries such as warehousing, workers who handle 
goods in interstate commerce were covered, but 
workers simply transferring the goods within the 
warehouses were not. 

Now, all workers of these firms are covered if 
one is covered. But it is now possible for a worker | 
in a firm supposedly exempt—a small gas station or 
seafood processing firm—to be covered, while others 
are not if he "engages in interstate or foreign 
commerce, in the production of goods for such com- 
merce, or in work closely related and directly 
essential to such production." 

The new law is filled with partial coverages. 
Service stations which take in more than $250,000 a 
year must pay the minimum wage (in steps), but not 
overtime. Seamen on "non-American" vessels are now 
exempt, but not those on "American" registry. Some 
wholesale bulk petroleum dealers are exempt, others 
covered. Local transit systems are covered by the 
minimum wage, but not overtime provisions. Only 
operators employed by independent telephone firms, 
not public exchanges, are now exempt. 
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NEW WAGE RATES 


Briefly, the law now requires that the 24 
million workers already covered by the minimum wage 
law be paid at least $1.15 on Sept. 3 and $1.25 in 
1963. The 3.6 million workers just being covered 
must be paid $1.00 an hour (the old minimum) on 
Sept. 3, raised to $1.15 in 1964, and to $1.25 in 
1965. Overtime pay for those newly covered goes into 
effect after 44 hours a week in 1963, after 42 
hours in 1964, and after 40 hours in 1965. 

There are two important side effects of the 
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law. The raises coming due to some several million 
workers as a result of the law are touching off 
new demands of higher-paid workers for equal in- 
creases to keep "traditional wage spreads" in force. 
Some unions are active in this pay hike demand. 

In addition, the long steps built into the law 
by compromise are already bringing demands for a new 
bill to simply put the entire expansion into effect 




















might seem. Proponents contend that it's simply a 
matter of timing, and with economic recovery under- 
way, there is no need now to wait. 





RETRAINING PROGRAM SOUGHT 


Latest package to come out of President Ken- 
nedy's bag of economic tricks is a proposal for a 
program to retrain unemployed workers and subsidize 
them while they learn. Government would also foot 
half the bill for relocating workers, if necessary, 
to areas where their new skills can be used. 














Cost of the program is estimated by Administra- 
tion backers at from $60 to $100 million a year. 
Initially, the program would be authorized by Con- 
gress for four years. 

Workers who are willing and able to take the 
retraining courses would give up their unemployment 
compensation payments, but this would be offset by 
a living subsidy. 

The plan is designed to meet the unemployment 
brought about by decreasing need for unskilled 
workers due to the complication of modern processes. 
In addition to retraining workers whose skills are 
no longer needed or who are unskilled, and to pay- 
ing half the cost of relocating workers whose skills 
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are needed elsewhere, the program also calls for 
training workers who are now employed but who the 
government believes will need additional skills 
before too long. 

Two training methods are proposed in the Ken- 
nedy measure: Full-time vocational schools, and 
on-the-job training where the government would pay 
part of the bill and the employer continue some 
wages to the learner. 

Government would handle job placement for its 
trainees and give continuing job counseling. Train- 
ing would be handled by unions, trade associations, 














schools. 

The program would also include government=-sub- 
sidized job training for young workers, some of 
whom may never have held a job. Unions are strongly 
behind the proposal and have lined up their lobbying 
guns to try to get Congress to approve it. 

In addition to this program, other proposals 
for meeting unemployment blamed on automation in- 
clude: 

*A partial retirement system for older workers 
to allow those between 60 and 69 who are unemployed 
to get retirement benefits after their unemployment 
insurance has run out. 

*Enlarging the U.S. Employment Service and 
expanding government studies to pinpoint industries 
where automation will displace workers in the 


future. 
*Shorter -work week for industries with shrink- 























produce the same amount of goods. 

*A union-management program to help find jobs 
for displaced workers. 
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Deadly Reckoning 


A report from the oldest and one of the largest 
automobile insurance companies in the United 
States contains some interesting observations on 
the nation’s highway safety record. 


The Travelers Insurance Companies of Hartford, 
Conn., in its annual tally of highway casualties, 
says: “We have long contended that the total 
number of casualties rather than the number of 
deaths should be the criterion by which we should 
judge the seriousness of this situation.” 


Supporting this statement is the staggering 
count of more than 3,000,000 persons injured in 
highway accidents last year, an increase of more 
than seven per cent over a year ago. 


Deaths increased during the year by one per 
cent with 400 more reported than in 1959. There 
were, however, 208,000 more injuries than was 
the case a year ago. 


The Travelers report continued: “Thus, while 
deaths from motor vehicle accidents remain fairly 
stable, within a few hundred each year, injuries 
continue to mount with alarming rapidity, topping 
3,000,000 annually for the first time in 1960.” 


“It must be remembered,” says the report, “that 
the apparent leveling off of the number of deaths 
has come about, not because of motorists but in 
spite of them. More than 80 per cent of personal 
injury accidents still involve driving violations 
and the fact that deaths have not risen sharply in 
recent years is due largely to better and more 
prompt medical care, rather than care on the part 
of the drivers.” 








To Make Our 
38th Annual Convention 
The Best in NMA History 


October 25, 26, 27 
Sherman Hotel 


Chicago, Illinois 


REGISTER NOW! 








